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“The prospect of a theory of education is a glorious ide# and it 
matters little if we are not able to realize it at once......... dire a 


idea is nothing else than the conception of perfection which has not yet 
been expesienced.” 
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l FOREWORD 


I have read with interest Dr. R. P. Singh’s study n The 
Democratic Philosophy of Education. We has covered a wide 
fieldeand taken into consideration the political and social background of 
educational ideals and programmes. He has also undertaken an analysis 
of How education influences and is influenced by ideas of democracy and 
freedom. The ess€nce of democracy is to offer equal opportunities to all. 
Equal opportunity does not, however, mean equality. On the contrary, 
equality of opportunity includes in it theepportunity of unequal develop- 
men Reconciliation of equality and Reedom is in fact one of t 
essential tasks of democracy and Dr. Singh is rightin thinking that edu- 
cation may offer a solution to this basic problem, s 

Dr. Singh has sought the essence of democracy in the concept of 
responsibility, Responsibility, he rightly points out, is both individual 
and social. Tt is individual for it is only through the exercise® of respon- 
sibility that individuality can develop. Tt is social, for all actions have 
social implicaflons and man divorced from society is an unreal abstrac- 
tion. The development of character depends on a reconciliation of this 
dual demand and education is the instrument for achieving this reconcilia- 
tion by drawing upon the experience of man through the ages. 


. 
Historical developments have perhaps made it inevitable that in the 
first flush of independence, a majority of Indians should place a greater 
emphasis on freedom than on obligation. This, in part, explains the 
present unrest among large sections of our people. s the most sensi- 
tive element in society, students have reflected this unrest in a greater 
degree thag others. The sense of uncertainty and disquiet is abe con- 
fined to the youth and the adolescent in universities an colleges butat 
times agfects the comtluct of even children in schools, The fact that the 
average age offentry into colleges is inordinately low has added to the 
difficulty of achieving a proper educational programme, In addition, 
an enormous expansion in the number of pupils at all stages, the inade- 

uacy of teachers both in quality and quantity and the lack of definition 
tect the ideals of education have combined to create a critical situation 
whose far-reaching consequences threaten national stability and progress. 


Dr. Singh has in his study tried to focus attention on the factors 
which lead to the present educational malaise. He also points out that 
defects in education are reflected in the growing detesieration ofsi 
of thought and conduct of the succeeding generations. Unlgis educa- 
tiohal standards are improved, national decay cannot be avoided and yet 
there seems to be imperfect awareness of the dangers which follow from 
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neglect of education. 
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Every age must redefine its educational ideals and programmes. 
This neéd not involve a total break with the past. In fact such break 
just cannot be made. Dr. Singh does not, therefore, deny thavalues which 
the Western impact brought into Indian life, but his criticism of the pre- 
vailing educational system tends to be somewhat sharp. ‘The growth of 
individualism is a worldwide phenomenon in the Bain age and its im- 
pact is felt equally in all countries, those who have retained the old tra- 
ditional forms as well as those who have opted for Western education. 
India’s advantage perhaps lies in the fact that she has accepted many ele- 
ments of value from the West without discarding the values of her wwvn 
past. © 

= Some years ago, in the Indian Philosophy af Education, 
I attempted a review of cid Indian educational ideals and the 
challenges they face in the changed circumstances of modern Infi, but 
as far as I know, Dr. Singh’s is one of the first attempts ata systematic 
and thorough study of a new philosophy of education for democratic 
India. He has raised issues which are of fundamental importance to the 
future of the nation, for like Confucius he believes that performance is 
unsatisfactory, not because people do not act enough but because they 
do not think enough before they begin to act. Such thinking has to be 
comprehensive and take note of economic and political fagtors as well as 
Social and individual habits and practices. Like most educational 
thinkers, Dr. Singh is convinced that the educational system shapes society 
as much as society shapes educational ideals and programmes. Whether 
one agrees or not with all his views, it is necessary that the question he 
has raised should be studied with objectivity and detachment. Dr. 
Singh deserves our thanks for having posed the most important prob- 
Jems and attempted answers to many of them. 


> Humayun Kanir 
New Delhi. 4 
May 13, 1964 9 a 
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s INTRODUCTION 


‘The attainment of political freedom by India in 1947 was indeed an 
important event. But more important than this was the enforcement of 
aerepublican constitution in 1950. Although this new democratic set-up 
on the soil of India was by no means a com ely new posers 

t 


“Tt marked the beginning of a new political, social, and economic o: 


the like of which had existed never before in her history, This political 
change in India suddenly imposed a new and heavy responsibility qn the 
individual, which he can discharge only with a higher level of education. 
Phwary education is certainly inadequate to meet this responsibility. 

A silent revolution is fast occurring in the country, We is indeed 
so fast that people’s thinking about it is usually lagging behind, ‘These 
political and social changes have only feebly reflected themselves in educa- 
tional aims and practices, For even today one can see much of the same 
sort of curriculum, organization, methods of teaching, and administrative 
control in educational institutions as existed prior to the attainment of 
independeffte. ‘The teachers still retain the same old philosophic out- 
look, instructional methods, and attitudes to their work and vocation as 
before, And, ifany changes have occurred, they are definitely in respect 
of a phenomenal increase in the number of pupils and schools, on the 
one hand, and a deplorable deterioration in standards of discipline and 
educational attainments, on the other, And, itis shocking, if not tragic, 
to reflect that whenever an attempt is made to improve and reform edus 
cation, it invariably results in more confusion and retardation. 


There may be various causes for this educational retrogression. 
But certainly one real cause is the utter lack of tendency to reflect cons- 
tructively and Pepy on educational issues in their larger social and philo- 


cal perspecetves, It is perhaps lack of faith and indifference to 
aa on the part of takes which are more nsible for ` 


educational ills in the country than the want of finance a he pins ea 


inthe task of education. Itis attributed to Confucius that lack of per- 
formance results not because people do not act enough but because they 
do not think enough before they in to act. It would be jadeed hard ie 
to believe that pupils and teachers of this country who are the descendants 
of the Aryan saints who wrote the Upanishads are deficient in intellect 
and striving in comparison with their yore ie in the advanced coun“ a 
tries of the world today. Idonotalso subscribe tothe view that it is not 
ible to construct a coherent philosophy of education in his country. 
truth is that barring one or two countries of the wetld no other 
country comes anywhere near India in respect of the multitudinous rich- 


* “ness of her philosophical traditions. Despite such glorious heritage 
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no civilized country is so deficient today in educational philosophy as 


this country. i 


It has to be confessed that most of the books on educational philo- 
sophy which have appeared in Indian languages, particularly Hindi, are 
primarily written with a commercial end in view. _ They do not perhaps 
embody the deep faith and_ the results of serious thinking of their authors. 
eTherefore, they are neither ideationally stimulating nor topically relevant 
to contemporary issues and problems arising from political changes in 
the country. Therefore, there isa real dearth of really original book$, 
full of serious thoughts and mature wisdom, on this subject. And this 
want,can be met only when profound thinkers and theorists will give 
their attention to the philosophica} aspects of education in the country. 
But more important than this is that teachers of educational philosg#hy 
in university departments of education in the country should introspect 
and ponder seriously about their academic obligations. Firstly, they 
should abandon their infantile dependence on principles of education 
derived from Western philosophies and turn their minds to fathoming 
the depths of the philosophical systems which have flowed from the fer. 
tile brains of their own ancestors in this sacred land. It is very certain 
that something worthwhile will emerge from such efforts Secondly, 
they should seriously attempt to formulate their own philosophy of edu- 
cation by discarding the depressing practice of dictating summarised notes 
of an incongruous and disjointed nature from a few text books. If the 
university teacher of this subject does not display ability to formulate his 
own distinctive point of view or theory of education, perhaps he may 
not be worthy of bis assignment. From all this it should not be mis- 
construed that I am opposed to the study or use of Western philosophies 
or of books on education published in English. Far from all this I am 
an ardent admirer of these sources and feel deeply indebted to them. 
But my humble plea is that we must construct an educational theory 
Which should be in tune with our ancient ideals and values of life and the 
requirements of the contemporary Indian society. I*have always felt 
that unless an educational philosophy, appropriate for thë democratic 

™ order in the country, crystallises in a distinct form to energise and guide 
our educational thinking and planning, the results of the present system 

of education will be anomalous and disappointing. But my rather out- 

> spoken criticism of the work of writers and teachers of educational 
habe es in this country and the almost perfectionist attitude with which 
voice here the demand for the production of a sound, original, and rele- 

) Vant educational theory does not imply that I am professing to offer any- 
thing of the kind inpthis book. In fact, the quality of my own present 
attempt may well be in inverse proportion to the high excellence 1 desite 
from others. > o 


o 
The four chapters in this book constitute a groundwork of the des- * 
mocratic philosophy of education for India. In my opinion democratic 
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education should be geared to the accomplishment of two supreme ob- 
jectives, 7. e., freedom and responsibility in behaviour. Afd the entire 
argument of this book is condensed in one short phrase which is ‘respon- 
sible choice’. In the first chapter of this book a historical survey of 
democratic institutions and traditions in the country from the ancient to 
the present times has been done, highlighting some seriotis obstacles 
which have to be removed through education. ‘The second chapter 
deals with the essentials of democracy and its educational implications 
fha general way. The third chapter is on freedom which is the essence of 
eedemocracy. In the fourth and final chapter freedom is tied to moral 
responsibility, involving a discussion of those conditions under which 
and methods by which instruction for responsibility should be imparted, 
Also, the discussion of the problem of moral responsibility haf been 
We particularly in terms of two ‘powerful contemporary movements 
which are Sociology and Existentialism and which have deeply affected 
the thinking of educated people in the West. While I would*recommend 
the reading of the entire book which forms a continuous whole, the 
reader who is in hurry may start with the last chapter, and if he feels in- 

terested, he may return to other chapters later. © 


: Perhaps a reading of this book may induce a feeling, in its readers 
that I have an over-zealous faith in the miraculous transforming power 
of education. ‘There is no doubt about my believing that good education 
can change an individual into a fine person like alchemy transmuting 

3 baser metals into gold. But Ido not want my belief to be falsified like 
the claims of mediaeval alchemy. While academic educatioi may be a 
function of intelligence, social and moral education is not; and, therefore, 
the possibilities of social education beyond the limits of intelligence are 
really great. Itis true that any educational system is created an fashion- 
ed by a community in accordance with its values and ethos, Therefore, 
society is prior to an educational system. But once an educagional sys- 
tem begomes operative, then a society cannot possibly escape from its 
effects and consequences, favourable ot adverse. Just as a society shapes 
an educational @ystem, similarly the system shapes the society. It 1s a - 
two-way process of action and interaction. No society can save itself 
from the effects of its educational system. Sociologists are so much“ 
conditioned by the influence of society that in their view society alone 
affects* education and not vice versa, * 


Sometime during August 1961 an intgrnational conference was held “ 
ih New Delhi in which seven hundred delegates had participated from 
far and wide, ‘The main subject for discussion and deliberation in this, 
conference was education for responsibility. I could not attend this 
conference, but this book was written much earlier. Until the report of 

— 6 
* PP. 94-99. “Transmitting Cour Democratic Heritage in the Schools” by 


9 ” ie 
mme Ruth Benedict in “Education and the Cultural Process” Edited by Charjes S. Johnson, 
Reprinted from the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, May 1943. 
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the deliberatipns and decisions of this conference are published, and 
even after its publication, I hope my ideas about education for responsi- 
bility will attract the attention of educators and social thinkerssalike to 
the importance of the subject. 


I hav@had the pleasure and privilege of being a student of Pro- 
fessor M. V. C. Jeffreys, C. B. E., formerly Director of the Institute of 
Education of the University of Birmingham, England. I have been pro- 
fundly influenced by his thoughts on education, and this would be most 
noticeable in the last chapter of this book. Therefore, I am most grateful se 
to Prof. Jeffreys for embodying consciously some of hig ideas in this 
chapter. In fact, I would like to crave his indulgence for this. Lastly, 

I am very grateful to Prof. Humayun Kabir who kindly accepted my 
request to write a foreword to this’ book. 


P 
Lucknow. © R. P. Sincu 
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CHAPTER I 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


The Purpose Stated 
In the present chapter some light will be thrown on the political 
and sowjal aspects of life of the people in this country. India is inhabited 
by members of many races and followers of many religions, Mahifestly, 
there is considerable diversity in their customs, beliefs, and attitudes. 
But a pervasive unity in all this apparent diversity has been always a mark- 
ed feature of the life of people of this great and ancient land, Be that as it 
may, there are gertain social and political characteristics of Indian life 
which are not in consonance with some modern ideas, beliefs, and prac- 
tices of a democracy. In this chapter, therefore, some social and political 
conditions in India will be discussed mainly in a historical perspettive, 
Democracy in the West 
People in the West are accustomed to cherishing the notion that 
the theory and practice of democratic government are entirely European 
. political phenomena. The first foundations of democracy, it is clafmed, 
were laid in the independent city states of ancient Greece which were 
situated qn or near thë shores of the Aegean sea. The secity states were 
in Athens, Miletus and Ephesus which experimented with various forms 
of government and finally adopted democracy. So while in the West the 
earliest foundations of democracy ate believed to have been laid in these 
Greek city states, it was the French Revolution in, the eighteenth century 
which helped to raise its superstructure that has slowly but surely con- 
tinued to gain in strength and stability to the present day despite serious 
threats to it from the two world wars of the present céfitury. But,while, 
on the one hand, the French Revolution is regarded as the epoch‘making 
_origin of democracy, on the other haid, Lord Percy in his book, “The 
erës of Democracy”, argues that the French Revolutio was a per- 
version of democracy because it sought to establish the “People” as thé 
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2 THE DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION é 
source inf right and wrong. There is an important distinction between 
(1) the view that the whole people count, i. e., every individual human 
being has certain fundamental rights and obligations, and (2) the view 
that The will of the people” is necessarily right. This latter view in 
principle almost always leads to the tyranny of a group or party which 
claims to speak for the “people”. Be that as it may, the French Revolu- 
tion was a tremendous event, despite its bloodshed, horror, and inhuman 
excesses, to establish the rights of common man. It is also claimed’ that 
it is the continent of Europe that has irradiated the principle and practice 
of democracy all over the world where it exists today. 

oe 
The Early Rigvavedic Period 

There is no disputing the fact that while the West is the land for the 
teal culmination and fluorescence for the concept of democracy in various 
spheres of human life, it will not be incorrect to say that democracy as 
a political institution was known to and practised by ancient Indians, if 
not earlier than, at least contemporaneously with the’ ancient Greeks, 
The very name of the country, /. e., Bharat, is derived from Bharat Janapad 
which was only one of the many early Aryan clans that had settled in the 
country about two thousand years before the Christian era. India of 
those days can be pictured as a camp of ‘Janapadas’ or clans very much 
as the Athenians or Spartans were in ancient Greece. These clans num- 
bered about three hundred, and their social and cultural life continued for 
many centuries, unbroken by political upheavals, These numerous clans 
did not exist in isolation; they had their alliances and hostilities, foes and 
friends, and they had practically spread over the Whole of northern India 
from Kabul to the west of the upper Ganges. 

Although there is evidence to show that some of the clans had re- 
publican form of organization for the administration of their ateas, yet 
by far the largest number of them had instituted the system of monarchy 
which was the prevailing form of government during those earliest times 
of Indian history. Usually monarchy was hereditary, although there are 
instances in whith monarchs were elected by the members of a clan. But, 
it was ‘arely a despotic type of government, for the monarch (Rajan) had 
the obligation to administer the aifairs of his kingdom in deference to 


the wishes’ of his subjects. There was often an assembly (Samit; ‘the 


precursor of the modern parliament, attended by the high and the low 
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together, which took decisions about the affairs of a clan. It is Significant 
to note that the germs of modern democratic government with a limited 
and constitutional monarchy at the head, as in the United Kingdom, 


` were to be found in this political set-up of the clans of the early Rigvave- 


dic period of Indian History. 
c The patriarchal family was the social unit of an Aryan clan of those 
carly times. The husband was the chief man in the family and the wife 
had a subordinate position without suffering from any kind of disability. 
The woman was held in esteem, and monogamy was the order of the day. 
While not much consciousness of distinetions had developed among the 
Arya themselves, they had certainly and clearly started differentiating 
between themselves and the aborigines whom they had conquered and 
subdued. The aborigines were called ‘Dasas’ or ‘Dasyas’ and were segre- 
gated on the basis of colour (Varna). Among the Aryans themselves the 
families were getting classified into large units on the bases of kinship 
and inborn traits. Thus the Aryan community was getting gradually 
divided and differentiated into groups of Brahmans, the priestly class, 
and of Rajanya, or Kshatttiyas, the princely and warrior class. These two 
main classes were considered as quite distinct from the commonalty of 
people. While nothing like a four-fold division of society had crystallized, 
here were obviously the germs of the historic caste system of the Hindus. 
The system was still in its embryonic stage and was absolutely free from 
that rigidity which became its characteristic feature subsequently. Conse- 
quently, intermarriages were unrestricted and occupational transference 
easy. k 
e 
As centuries marched on and as the Aryan population and its power 
increased, the Aryans extended their sway over the larger tracts of the 
country till they occupied the whole of the Indo-Gangetic plain and also 
parts of the southern territory known as the Deccan plateau. During 
this period of groth and expansion the centfe of political and cultural 
gravity shifted from the farther north-west to the central plain of upper 
India which is today largely covered by the State of Uttar Pradesh. Ter- 
ritorial expansion is always accompanied by conflicts and strifes, Asa 
result of this many of the smaller Janapadas (Clans) were liquidated or 


‘mveged into larger political units giving rise to larger lkingdoms, As 


the military leadership in these campaigns rested inthe hands of the kings, 
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such territorial annexations and amalgamations conduced to the populari- 
ty of the institution of monarchy and finally eventuated in the great en- 
hancement of the kingly prestige, power, and pomp. A natural and logi- 
cal corollary from all this was the tendency on the part of the monarchy 
to assume ambitious and unfettered powers, resulting in rank absolutism 
sometimes and a proportionate diminution in the powers of the popular 


7 assembly (Sabha). Thus, during this period while monatchy stood on a 


vantage ground, it could not, however, operate despotically without 
running risks, While the popular assemblies could and did exercise a 
healthy restraining influence, there was the spiritually and intellectually 
virile class of the Brahmanas, to whom monarchy was not only required 
by law and sanctions to pay homage but who could not brook to be flout- 
ed by it in any circumstance. Very often it happened that the assembly 
and the Brahmanas curbed and mitigated the despotism of ambitious 
kings, Sometimes such a monarch was clean swept off his throne by a 
dissatisfied populace. And, this is in some measure the democratic tra- 
dition under limited monarchy which cannot easily afford to disregard the 
will of its people. The same thing has happened in European countries 
in the Jong conflicts between absolute monarchs and peoples nearly dur- 
ing the last four centuries. 


The Later Rigvavedic Period 


Tn the later Rigvavedic period the earlier class distinction had rather 
clearl¥ crystallized and established itself firmly. Distinctive privileges 
and obligations had come to be associated with every grou of people, 
A hierarchy of four-fold categories of the Aryan community, implying 
differential social status, had slowly emerged. At the top of this hierarchy 
were the Brahmanas whose vocation consisted in learning the sacred 
Vedas, performing sacrifices and rituals, and ministering to the spiritual 
needs of the Aryan community. It has always happened in the history of 
the world that a class of people, concerning itself with things spiritual, 
acquires an ascendancy over other groups, for things of the spirit are by 
their vegy nature Stiperior to other mundane objects and pursu its. Thus 
the Bralimanas became the most privileged people in the community. 


They weré considered as the spiritualfords of the earth which they assign- _ 


ed for care afd management to the Kshattriyas, the next in the s6cial 
hierarchy. The avowed function of the Kshattriyas was to guard the com- 
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munity against incursions and inroads, to establish law and ordér, and to 
perform all Protective obligations. Like the mediaeval knight-errant of 
Europe, he had to defend the weak against the strong and the just against 
the unjust. A high code of honour and chivalry came to be the modus 
vivendi of this class. But these two groups, the Brahmans and Kshattri- 
yas, could not by themselves ensure and facilitate the ordinary business of. 
living which has to be attended to in the interest of biological survival 
There must be Some people to perform the drab functions of producing, 
exchanging and distributing wealth in the economic sense. This task was 
assigned to the mass of the people whoeame to be called the Vaishyas, 
a conglomeration of different groups with varied functions, They were 
the agriculturists, the manufacturers, the traders, the businesfmen and 
so on, At the base of this class hierarchy were the Sudras, or Serfs, who 
were regarded mentally deficient and morally debased and who were 
assigned the inferior and unclean duties to perform. Thus every group of 
people was regarded as an integral and essential part of an organic com. 
munity and cach had to contribute to the total welfare of that commu- 
nity by the type of labours of which it was most capable, ‘This was the 
origin of the caste system ofthe Hindus and is knownas the four-fold 
division of the Hindu society, Besides the two to p castes, 7.¢., the Brah- 
mans and the Kshattriyas whose functions we re clearly defined very 
carly, the great mass of the common people gradually split into nume- 
rous smaller functional groups. ‘Thus in course of time scores of sub- 
castes have evolved from the main castes, and. this process of atomiza™ 
tion has continued perennially, 

Although*functional categorization of groups in the broad frame- 
wotk of an organic community-life had come to be evolved and establish- 
ed, it would be an error to Suppose that the group dynamics always ge- 
sulted in social unification and harmonization. The Brahmans in this 
period who constituted the high priesthood wielded a tremendous influ- 
ence over other groups, including the Kshattriyas (the princely order), 
but there were occasional conflicts between the twowIn fact, the two 
groups nearly always contended later for mastery and Supremacy, When 
ever there was a decline in the spiritual ideals and values of life,as during 
cm aepic period of the Mahabharata, the Brahmins had to paya heavy price 
for it by accepting not only a subordinate role but by actually functioning 
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as hireliags and merceneries as in the battle of Mahabharata. During 
such periods there had correspondingly been a phenomenal growth of 
the powets of the royal sceptre and crown, Also, other groups emerged 
into prominence and assumed importance at other times. 


It should be clear that the flexibility in the social stratification of the 
eatlier Vedic period gave way in this later Vedic period to rigidity, and 
orthodoxy. Social distinctions became accentuated and barriers erected 
between groups. Intercaste marriages and occupations! mobility became 
increasingly difficult, if not impossible. For the Brahman could still marry 
a Kshattriya girl, and a Kshattviya a Vaishya girl, but none of these a 
Sudra girl without bringing upon himself the odious displeasureeof the 
society.” 


The Caste System 


As the caste system in India has been an institution of vital signifi- 
cance and also of great antiquity, and as itis fraught with implications for 
the new democratic set-up in the country, it is worthwhile to examine its 
underlying philosophy a little further. Scholars are not unanimous about 
the original principle on which the Aryan community came to be stratified 
in the earliest of times. Several hypotheses are suggested by them and it 
seems a fairly reasonable and warrantable conclusion to assume that 
various principles have been advanced to uphold and justify the caste 
systenwat various times in its long history. It has been already noted that 
the earliest Aryan community in India stood organically united with its 
functional division into classes and yet without any rigidity and with 
abundant scope for social locomotion from one class tb another. But 
during the subsequent period of the Aryan growth and expansion cons- 
tant conflicts with the dark aborigines of the soil, known as the Dravidians, 
seem to have been inevitable. Also, some intermingling of these racial 
elements and their blood must have agitated the mind of Aryan leaders 
seriously about the purity of their own race. In such a situation they 
evidently thought*of prescribing certain rigid rules for observance by 
various lasses so that the prevailing confusion arising from social fluidity 
might be®eliminated and “the putityeof the race and the preservation of 


the ancient tradition might be continued”. “Contact with the aborigines 5 


seems to have raised questions of purity of blood very like those which 
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at present agitate the Southern States of the United States or the white in 
South Africa.”? Social and racial laws aimed at keeping everg class of 
people in the framework of the community and the community itself in 
its place respectively led to an early regimentation from which rigid re- 
percussions were to follow subsequently. But such a regimentatiaa could 
not endure for long unless it was nourished by a basic philosophy of life. 
The functional basis was already there, 7. ¢., that every member of the 
community would perform what he was most fitted for strictly in accor- 
dance with his inngte traits and aptitudes. Thus the holiest and the most 
learned of them were required to read and interpret the sacred Vedas 
and perform religious rituals. And similarly with other people possessing 
other &inds of qualities. This principle which is not necessarily hereditary 
postulates a scientific and psychological division of labour and ¢esults in 
the advantages of specialization in the realm of vocational pursuits. It is 
also of the essence of modern industrial and vocational psychology, which 
seeks to find appropriate work for people. But it is obvious that sheer 
considerations of vocational adjustment and economic efficiency could 
not have succeeded in welding together the various classes of the Aryan 
community into an organically structured whole. Something more than 
this was needed. Such an integrating and cementing force could come 
only from a philosophy of life, rooted in religion. Nothing endures as 
faith does and nothing aids like faith in making an adjustment even to 
most trying conditions of existence. The four-fold division of the Hindu 
society could stand intact, with all its serious disabilities for the Sudras 
who could at any time rise in revolt and disturb the social equilibrium, 
only if this classification was anchored in Dharma (the right performance 
of duties). The Hindu mind has been always very responsive to Dharma 
and it could easily accept the caste system based on the philosophy of this 
Dharma which enjoined on every man the performance of duties to him- 
self, to society, and to the Creator cheerfully and ungrudgingly in what" 
soever situation of life he might be placed bythe Creator. “The status of 
every individual in life, according to such a philosophy, was determined 
by the KARMA, or actions, of his former life. Similarly, his salvation 
depended on the due observance of the doctrine of Dharma’? Good 
bifth was thought to be based on right actions and so was tht emancipa- 
tign. Even a down-trodden and despised Sudra could aspire to be reborn 
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in a good caste by doing his Dharma, by neglecting which a Brahman 
could be feborn as a Sudra, This was a philosophy of hope and faith and 
easily made everybody reconciled not only to his statiof! in life but 
also to the caste system for which more and more ramifications were pro- 
vided af different times. Thus, Lord Krishna in the holy Gita said, «The 
four-fold division of castes was created by me according to the apportion- 
ment of qualities and duties.”* A God-made system, for Lord Krishtia is 
regarded by the Hindus as an incarnation of God, has a divine origin and, 
therefore, easily acceptable to Hindus. Another such ramification had 
come earlier from the late Rigvaveda itself in the form ofa doctrine that 
the Brahman emanated from the’mouth of the Eternal Being, the Kshat- 
triya from His arms, the Vaishya from His thighs, and the Sudras from 
His feet.” Thus while the four sources of the origins of the four castes 
from the organs of the Supreme Being determined their high and low 
Status in the: caste-hierarchy, the fact that they all emerged from the same 
Being emphasised their functional and organic inter-relationship and 
interdependence in the social body-politic, j 


The Hindu caste system owing to its being so deeply rooted in the 
philosophical and religious bases of life has survived the ravages of seye- 
ral thousand years and shown its invincibility and unresponsiveness to 


» Stupendous politicaland religious changes from the days of the later Vedic 


age. Neither the democratic and fraternal culture of the Muslim rulers of 


India for several centuries nor the liberalising impact of western influences 
that poured in with the advent of the British in the country could more 
than superficially affect the rigid caste system of thesHindus, which has 
more or less remained intact. Great religious and social feformers like 
Gautama Buddha, Kabir, Nanak, Daya Nand, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and 
Mahatma Gandhi tackled this colossal problem which could never yield 
to«nything like a solution, Itis difficult to be dogmatic about the merits 
and demerits of such an ancient and time-honoured system, and yet it is 
impossible not to wonder seriously as to what will its repercussions be 


on the new democracy in India and what kind of education for this new 
democraty can be envisaged. 


Republic# of ancient India n 


pE aoe . . . . ad 
As centuties passed on and the political and social institutions of the 
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people stabilized and crystallized into definite shapes and forms, ene finds 
numerous republics of varying sizes appearing on the political horizon of 
this sub-continent in the 6th century B.C, This was no new phenomenon 
for the seeds of democracy were already sown earlier when thecAryans 
were beginning to settle in small Janapads. And, now the new emer- 
gence was merely a flowering of that seed. Parallel to this, the traditional 
system of monarchy also gathered great power and momentum, In con- 
sequence, this century witnessed a paradoxical political Spectacle, that is, 
of mighty monarchies and redolent republics floutishing simultaneously 
n contiguous areas, These republics ware nearly fifteen in number and 

they ell had absolutely republican form of government without a king. 

Most of them were located in the northern part of the country, and their 

peak period was slightly before the rise of Buddhism in the 6th century 

B.C. It is to be deplored that these republics could not hold, their own 

and fella prey to the expansionist ambitions of the contemporary powerful 
kingdoms in the country which eliminated them by annexations in their 
territories. By about the 6th century A.D. these democratic and kingless 

states became virtually extinct after a long existence of over a thousand 
years. And the stream of republican form of government which originated 
in the clan life of the Aryans of the Vedic age ran dry in the country of its 

earliest origin, for after the 6th century A.D. monarchy remained the only 

form of government in India, 


The mighty monarchies which were responsible for the liqwidation 
of the republics were those of Avanti, Koshala, and Magadha, but it is 
unnecessary to be concerned with them here. Again, it is unneces- 
sary to give “a listof the republics also. Butafew canbe mentioned 
in some detail to suggest their common administrative pattern. While 
some of these republics had complete autonomy and very considerable 
power, some others had modified independence, Greater details are avail- 
able about the Sakyas of Kapilvastu, and about the Vrijian Republic which 
was formed by a federation of several clans including the famous Lich- 
chhavis and Jnatricks, with its capital at Vesali in the present district of 
Muzaffarpur in Behar. The Mallas of the present district eof Deoria 
(U.P.) had a republic of their owp. And, so were the Bhargas of Sum- 
symata Hill, the Maurayas of Pipphalivana, and the Koliyas of Ramagama 
etc. 
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The indigenous word for a republic was GANA or SAMGHA. 
Although there is some controversy among historians about the mean- 
ings of these terms, yet it is best to accept the interpretation given by the 
eminent historian, Dr. K. P. Jaiswal, who has given overwhelming evi- 
dence to prove that these Ganas were political organizations, akin to 
modern republics, and flourished in the whole of north India except in 
Doab and Magadha. All these Ganas or republics had an extremely 
democratic constitution. Each had its own assembly (Parishad) whith 
met always in a mote-hall,............ a mere roof supported by pillars 
wathout walls, All the members of the clan, irrespective of the considera- 
tions of caste and age, gathered’in this mote-hall, known as Santhggara, 
and discussed and debated the matters of common interest and concern, 
Every citizen had an equal right to take the floor and present his point of 
view before the assembly. The present system of voting was not utilized 
much to clinch an issue. Hither a proposition was unanimously adopted, 
or, in case of a conflict of opinions, it was referred for arbitration to a 
chosen committee of referees. If a republic was a city republic, there was 
ofily one assembly for the administration of its affairs, But if it was a large 
one covering distant towns and villages, it had local assemblies in impor- 
tant plices besides the central assembly at the capital. This tradition of 
local, republican government in India was strengthened by the caste 


* system, Local government in Europe has grown out of central authority, 


but in India it has developed from the bottom, where the caste synthesized 
people*into an administrative group. Even today there are scores of 
assemblies of different castes and sub-castes in villages which ate attended 
by members who democratically debate issues confronting their groups. 


‘The elders in the ancient Indian republican assemblies were honour- 
ed for their ripe experience and mellowed wisdom, While the assemblies 
served as a legislative body, there were executive and judicial functionaries 
of all sorts to implement their decisions. A single chief was elected as 
office holder, presiding over the assembly, and if no assembly was in 
Session, over the State. He bore the title of Raja which in this context 
does not’signify king, but which merely corresponds to the Roman con- 
suls or the} Greek archon. Similarly, there were vice-consuls, army cém- 
manders, magisfretes, judges etc. These functions were assigned to really 
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capable and “deserving persons in a republic, without favour or invidious 
discrimination, on the basis of popular will. ‘They were never hereditary. 

The pfeceding brief account of the ancient republics of India abun- 
dantly shows that democracy is not a foreign plant on Indian soil, Even 
the Buddhistic religious order of the 6th century B.C. which Saw the 
hey-day of these republics was richly saturated with ideas of democracy 
and republicanism. The Marquis of Zetland in his brilliant and penetra- ~ 
tive introduction to “The Legacy of India” emphasizes the same point 
very effectively. It is quoted below :— 

“And it may come as a surprise to many to learn that in the Assem- 
blies gf the Buddhists in India two thousfind years and more ago are to be 
found the rudiments of our own Parliamentary practice of the present 
day. The dignity of the Assembly was preserved by the appointment ofa 


special officer......... the embryo of “Mr Speaker” in our House of 
Commons. A second officer was appointed whose duty it wa% to see that 
when necessary a quorum was secured . . . . . .. the prototype of the Par- 


liamentary Chief Whip in our own system, A member initiating business 
did so in the form of a motion which was then open to discūssion," In 
some cases this was done once only, in others three times, thus anticipa- 
ting the practice of Parliament in requiring that a Bill be read a third time 
before it becomes law. If discussion disclosed a difference of opinion the 
matter was decided by the vote of the majority, the voting being by” 
ballot”’.® 


Democratic Character of the Ancient Indian Monarchy ®™ 


Ẹven monarchy which was the predominant form of government 
in ancient India tended to be more democratic than despotic. “The King”, 
wrote Yagnavalkya, “must discipline and establish again on the path of 
duty all such as have erred from their own laws, whether families, castes, 
guilds, associations... ...,..”” In Europe also, absolute rule is a módern 
conception. A monarch in ancient India was considered wicked and sinful 
if his paramount concern was not the welfare of his subjects to whom he _ 
was ordained by the Shastras to be paternal, protective, and sympathetic. 
Very seldom did a king disregard and ride roughshod over the interests 

of his people which, at the time, of his accession to the thfone, he was 
a pledged to serve. Kautilya has very emphatically laid down in his “Artha- 
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shastra” that “whatever pleases himself the king shall not Cone as 
good, but whatever pleases his subjects he shall consider as good’. The 
“reign of ancient Hindu kings like Asoka, Harsha, Chandagupta, and 
Bhoja etc. attained the highest conceivable ideals and standards of govern- 
ment. 1¥ a monarch can completely identify himself with the absolute 
good of his people, and has no joys and happiness of his own, other than 
, those of his subjects, it is difficult to see why sucha concept of monarchy, 
except on sentimental grounds, cannot be considered as more democratic 
than a modern democracy which merely subserves the interest of the 
majority party. There is surely Something more in this concept of mo- 
narchy than is usually come acros in benevolent type of monarchy, The 
chances of a monarch getting astray from his path were reduced not only 
by his very appropriate and intensive training for his high position, but 
also by the presence of such factors as the Customary rules and traditions 
for the royal conduct, the council of ministers, the social and spiritual 
ascendancy of the priestly class, and the effective voice of the populace. 
‘There is always a great measure of democracy in any administration where 
the common man is able to affect administrative decisions by the free 
expression of his opinions. This situation obtained in ancient India, and 
it is this which makes the United Kingdom one of the best democracies 
to-day despite the presence of a monarch at the helm of government 


„ machinery. 
Democracy in Local Self-government 


* cils enjoyed complete autonomy in administering internal “affairs and took 
decisions in all matters Pertaining to the welfare of the villagers, Also, 
> these local bodies Provided the opportunity for co-operation and joint 
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times singly decided cases and gave judgments. Self-governing corpora- 
tions had their own special courts to decide their cases. ¢ 

The traflition of the local self-government in the Indian village is of 
great antiquity and it has survived the changes of several thousand years, 
The Greek traveller Megasthenes, who stayed at the court of Chandra- 
gupta at Patliputra (Patna) has recorded that village self-governments 
were like little independent republics. Actually this system suffered a 
great set-back when the British came in and showed preference for centra- 
lizing the administration, perhaps due to their distrust of local units, 
Here are some pertinent observations by Sir Charles Metcalfe from his 
famoys minute of 1830 on the subject. sf 

“In times of trouble they arm and fortify themselves: a hostile 
army passes through the country: the village communities’ collect their 
cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. «.. +++. If 
a country remains fora series of years the scene of continued: pillage and 
massacre so that the village cannot be inhabited, the scattered villagers 
nevertheless return whenever the power of peaceable possession revives. 
A generation may pass away, but the succeeding generation will return, 
The sons will take the places of their fathers, the same site for the village, 
the same position for the houses, the same lands will be reoceupied by 
the descendants of those who were driven out when the village was de- 
populated and it is not a trifling matter that will drive them out, for they 
will often maintain their post through times of disturbance and convulsion 


> 


every village would be transformed into some sort of an autonomous, 
strong, closely integrated, self-contained, and iadependent republic, ; 
baged on ancient, coherent culture and capable of defending igs freedom 
against the mightiest of invaders,,It was under the stimulug.of such an 
inspiration that the State of Uttar Pradesh passed its Pagchayat Raj Act 
in 1947 immediately after the transfer of power to Indian hands with the 


c 


village Republics. If these are rockbottomed, the superstructure they 
bear on them becomes equally’firm and unshakable, o 
“The U.P. Government has laid the foundations of Provincial 


more than 350,000 village assemblies in Uttar Pradesh at present. Al- 


vocations. The same tigidity governed matrimonial relations, and inter- 
caste, marriages were prohibited, But, while the general tendency was to 
be confined to one’s own family occupation and to be married in one’s 
own caste there were exceptions also in both these respects. As a conse- 


embarking on military careers which were for the Kshattriyas only, 
Some Vaishyas and Sudras became professional soldiers. Similarly, some 
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disorganiztion and it continues even to-day. Untouchability continđed 
as before. However, the social conditions in the earlier part of this pe- 
riod were definitely more rigid than in its later period. 
India After the Sixth Century A. D. 


Tt is not relevant to our purpose to trace the political Na social 
history of India after the 6th century A.D. After the death of Emperor 
Harsha in this century his vast empire disintegrated and there was no 
monarch who coyld unify the whole country under one flag. In the ab- 
sence of such a central authority numerous little principalities sprang all 
over the country. Often these rulers fought among themselves ever 
triv@il matters, This undermined their strength and paved the way for 
later invasions by Muhammadans through the north-west mountain passes 
of India from the tenth century onward. Muslim rule in India came to be 
established and the ancient tradition of democracy became extinct. It is a 
paradox that while Islam as a religion is claimed to be fraterrfal and demo- 
cratic in its teachings, the political organizations and governments set up 
by its followers have hardly ever been democratic. The Muslim rulers of 
India, although a few of them were tolerant and liberal, were usually 
despotic in their dispensations. Later on the Hindus revolted against the 
religious excesses perpetrated by the Muslim kings and occupied consi- 
derable parts of the country, It was in such a confused and unstable politi- 
cal situation that the East India Company appeared on the scene and later," 
after the national revolt of 1857, the reins of the government of India 
passed on in the hands of the British Parliament. This ushered#a the era 
of imperial bureaucracy which at first centralized administration and left 
no room fowlocal initiative. But slowly the pendulum started swinging in 
the opposite direction and through a long process of local autonomy and 
responsible government in measured doses at intervals, as a result of po- 
pular political demand by the national movement for home rule, came 
the full indepegdence in 1947 after about a thousand years of political 
domination. These one thousand years witnessed political absolutism in 
all its varied forms, and the common man has been perpetually the under- 
dog. The Indian society could be divided betweefi the privileged and the 
Snprivileged, and those who enjoyed privileges were thé, handful of 
people on the top. To the vast Majority of people a horribty low subsis- 
tence under the sun was the only privilege, and in formelating any educa- 
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tional aim or policy for the country justice should be done to the common 
man. The British gave organized administration and a sense of political 
unity in the vast sub-continent where these had been seldorì achieved in 
an effective way. The unprecedented manner of the British withdrawal 
from Jadia in response to an equally unprecedented political struggle of 
a non-violent character under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi will be 
memorable events in the annals of the world. Four hundred million 
people of this great and ancient land made history by the following 
declaration, ` 


“We, the People of India, having solemnly resolved to constitute 


India into a Sovereign Democratic Republic and to secure to all its citi- 
zens : 


Justice, social, economic and political; 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and 

worship; 

Equality of status and of opportunity ; ‘and to 

promote among them all; 

Fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity of the 

Nation; 

In our Constituent Assembly this twenty-sixth day of November, 
1949,do Hereby Adopt, Enact and Give To Ourselves This Constitution’ ,10 

The above historic declaration raises the edifice of democracy in 
India on the four pillars of justice, liberty, equality, and fratornity, and 
instals in it, like a deity in a temple, the individual in his full dignity in 
the context of the unity of the nation. This is apt to remind one of the 
mote-halls of the ancient Indian republics of the 6th century B.C. which 
were built on p lars without walls on sides and wherein every individual 
sat ‘with all the democratic rights of a free citizen to participate in discus- 
sions and debates about the welfare and the unity of the clan. The above 
eloquent words of the preamble clearly place emphasis on the individual, 
that is, the common man, who had been almost denied justice, liberty 
and all that goes with it for ages. The individual will now be the supreme 
consideration, irrespective of his caste, creed, and community, but his 
tights will ave to be compatible with the idea of national solidarity, 
These two considerations, the dignity of the individual and national unity 
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should prowide the bases for defining and orienting educational goals and 
policies in India. e 
The Presegt Problems 

Among the manifold undemocratic forces with which the new de- 


-mocracy in India has to contend are landlordism, casteism, comménalism 


and regionalism, Barring landlordism, which is almost defunct now ex- 
cept in the limited urban areas, the three other evils at the moment are 
threatening to destroy not only the vital values and ideals inherent in 
democtacy, but also the solidarity of the nation and the unity of the 
country. Therefore, national integration, which must be rooted in a cer- 
tain common-mindedness and similarity pf dispositions on the basic and 
fund@nental issues inyolving the welfare of the country, has become one 
of the most challenging problems of today. Accordingly, edueation in 
democratic attitudes and citizenship becomes imperative and essential to 
curb the free play of these undemocratic forces which, if unchecked or 
unsublimated, can easily undermine the foundations of the new demo- 
cracy and jeogardize the unity of India. 
Landlordism 

Landlordism, which was a very old institution, is almost n on-exis- 
tent today in the rural areas of most of the States in India, But itis still 
there in cities. After the attainment of freedom the States abolished land- 
lordism (Zamindari) by legal enactments. It was a well-deserved end of a 
privileged class of lotus-eaters most of whom were utterly worthless and 
unpatriotic and were merely “laurelled to lap the fat of years”. Many of 
the membets of this class were absentee landlords who squandered the 
revenues derived from their impoverished tenantry on frivolous and not 
too hapßy pumuits in the fashionable centres of India and Europe and 
who often committed excesses against innocent people in their estates 
with impunity, But there is a cynical asperity in sucha view which does 
not present the whole picture. Some among them were fine specimens ‘of 
patriotic, enlightened, and sensible aristocracy. But, as a class their posi- | 
tion had become indefensible by any criterion of individual or social 
worth. They were often highly conscious of their rights but oblivious of 
their obligations and duties. As a defunct order they “do not nowy consti- 
tut@ any threat to the democratic order i in the country, Even {Europe 
feudalism was the first casualty in the glorious dawn of democracy, So 
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has it happened in India. Next, when democracy has stabilized as a force, 
it will supersede capitalism, or at least, keep it well in check and adopt a 
socialistic pattern of life. This has happened in Europe, and ifs duststorm 
is clearly visible on the political horizon of India, The late Mr. Nehru 
had declared long before: “Our national aim is a welfare state and socia~ 
list economy ...... ..it is obvious that in a socialised economy the means 
of production and distribution will be under social control...... . Our 
approach to socialism cannot be rigid or dogmatic, nor should we imitate 
what has been done in the name of socialism in other countries. Each 
country has to proceed according to its own lines and achievements. This 
is more so in the case of India, which has strong personality, historical 
background and tradition, Other countries....... have waded through 
blood towards their objectives. In India revolutionary changes have been 
brought about without war, conflict and blood.......++. It is for this 
basic policy that Congress has stood. . . . . ‘That policy means develop- 
ment of India as a great co-operative commonwealth with equality of 
Opportunity and social justice to all’.11 


Casteism 


Casteism is another problem with which the new democracy has got 
to cofhe to grips in some way to mitigate its severities. The antiquity and 
the philosophical and religious bases of this system have been desctibed 
earlier in this chapter. There are also some merits in it which even its 
bitterest foes may be prepared to acknowledge, and yet its most ardent 
chamjions will not be ready to deny some of its evils. No man in his 
senses can justify untouchability which is a monstrous blot on humanity. 
Already laws have been passed declaring untouchability illegal. But 
social evils are not combated easily by legislative enactments. It is again 
a question of right education, Perhaps nobody can find fault with the 
caste system if its function is to preserve the purity of blood of certain 
groups by restricting marriages on the principle of eugenics. Again, 
there is nothing blameable about it if it is committed to fostering certain 
traits, traditions, values, norms of reference etc. which a group of people 
cherishes as precious. But, on the contrary, it must be accepted that the 
probleri of accumulated values is always that they are accumulated at 
somebodty’s or something’s expense: Every aristocracy has teal virtues 
but it can pdssess and display them only by distinguishing itselffrom 
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other sociab groups to the latter’s disadvantage. Even in European demo- 
cracies there are social groups and religious denominations with Conflict- 
ing traditiong and norms of reference but they all constitute together a 
nation, But when people of a community are stratified into superior and 
inferior groups based on birth and known as castes with distinctive’ privi- 
leges which operate in favour of some groups and to the disadvantage of 
others, the system is definitely detrimental to the democratic way of life. 
Its pernicious principle entails serious limitations and disabilities for the 
unprivileged in everyday life. These disabilities seriously interfere with 
the full growth of individuals and groups who ate prevented from rising 
to their full stature according to their abilities, ‘The caste systen in its 
tigid form seriously conflicts with the cardinal principles of democracy, 
such as liberty, equality, and fraternity. This is quite a serious mafter and 
requires earnest and thoughtful consideration. Even to-day the members 
of depressed classes are not easily and often permitted to make use of 
places of worship, baths, wells, and common residential areas. However, 
the governments, both of the Indian Union and the States, are alive to the 
dangers inherent in such a situation. And it augurs well for the future 
that governments in India have taken strong measures to liquidate un- 
touchability, Able members of the depressed and backward classes have 
been appointed to the highest posts of cabinet ministers and have invari- 
ably been given preferences in recruitment to the government services. 
Numerous facilities for education etc. have been provided for them. The 
problem, besides being fundamentally a social one, is also economic and 
educational,. and it will be pretty long before the lower castes rise high 
enough in social scales. A partial solution of the problem lies in recogni- 
tion on the paft of the higher castes of the social equality of the lower 
castes, But, it is again a matter of democratic educati on for them as well. 
It is a heartening matter to note that several agencies are engaged in the 
task of eradicating untouchability. In almost every State in India there 
are both governmental and voluntary bodies, Which are devoted to the 
cause of the uplift of Harijans. Considerable sums of money ate being 
Spent on many ameliorative schemes for their welfere, Education has 
been made absolutely free for them from the lowest to the highestclasses. 
In almost every kind of educationgl institution seats are resæved for 
Harijan students. Among the many programmes for their betterment are 
writing of books, pamphlets and one-act plays in Hindi and regional 
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languages on the subject, introduction of lessons in school text-books, 
propagiinda through gramophone records, loudspeakers and cinema 
films, inter-caste mixing and dinners on the occasion ofjnational and 
religious festivals and holding prize competitions for clean Harijan 
busteés in towns and villages where public temples and wells are open 
to them. Despite all that is being done and has been done so far the pro- 
blems of Harijan education and uplift are colossal and require,to be 
solved by long-range plans. 


Communalism and Regionalism 


Communalism and regiorilism are two of the many other handicaps 
of the new secular democracy in India. In other words, religion and re- 
gionalism reduce the effectiveness of this democracy as a living force, Of 
the two the former has been a source of greater mischief in the past. [t is 
not suggested here at all that people in a secular democracy should not be 
allowed to profess a religious faith, What, however, is suggested is that 
religion in the life of a citizen should be kept in its proper'place, that is, it 
should be the private concern of individuals and that it should not breed 
narrow bigotry and intolerance of other faiths and their followers. Again, 
it should not be a determinant of broader national policies and objectives. 
A secular democracy has to keep itself free from religious determinism, 
and yet allow every citizen the freedom to profess, practise and preach the 
religion of his choice. Fortunately this has been provided for in the poli- 
tical Constitution of India among fundamental rights. Democracy stands 
for a macrocosmic unity in a microcosmic diversity. The same notion is 
very aptly expressed in a different context. “Democracy stands for cultu- 
tal pluralism, for integration of various norms into a kind of orchestrated 
heterogeneity in which different groups function in harmony”,1? 

In India communalism, rooted in a common religion, has a long 
history but it flared up on the eve of the attainment of independence in 
1947, The two-nation theory of the Muslim League party of the pre- 
Partition days had filled the minds of the Muslim masses with the virus of 
communal hatred, Other communal and sectarian organizations naturally 
reacted to this by their own communal ideologies and behaviour, The 
Congress, which was a nationalist organization to the core, could not 
restore sanity and light in the duststorm of communal passions which 
were responsible for riots between the two major communities of Inaia. 
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A narrow and circumscribed outlook gripped the minds of the people and 
a rational and national point of view forsook them, But communalism, as 
has been observed above, is of much older origin, and long before its 
‘volcanic eruption in 1947 many misguided people in authority siwed 
predilections for bestowing wrong favours primarily on their coreligio- 
nistby throwing the principles of fair play and justice to the winds, This 
persists in some quarters even today, Evidently, it is in contravention of 
the democratic principles of equality and justice, However, it is some 
consolation to find that since the adoption of a secular Constitution some 
of the communal and sectarian tendengies have been somewhat on 
wane. Perhaps the rising tide of new nationalism has either partially 
subdued such organizations or forced them to give a slightly neworlenta= 
tion to their programmes and policies, more suited to the spirit of the 
changed times, Yet ideas of creed and community, based gn common 
religion, are so deeply embedded in people’s minds that it is not often an 
casy matter fer many of them to disregard them in the performance of 
their duties and obligations in a detached way, Recently some attempts 
have been made to revive the Muslim League again into an active political 
organization, ‘This rabid sort of communalism may again have sqme dis- 
turbing influence. The growing strength of Jana Sangh demands an assess- 
ment of all those factors which are responsible for breeding these commu- 
nal tendencies in this country, Democratic way of life suffers seriously 
from the dynamics of sectarian mentality of people in national life, Schools 
in the country have to concern themselves seriously with the problem of 


eschewing communalism from the minds of the present and future genc- 
rations, 


Although the aggressive and militant type of communalism of the 
pre-partition days has sufficiently subsided, yet it has left social stresses 
and tensions in its wake. These tensions in the life of any nation coastitate 
a very disquieting; feature and require to be reduced. Some of this tension 
might have been born of a feeling of insecurity in the minds of Muslims, m 
and of a feeling of deep frustrations, owing to being s0oted out from theif, 
homes and hearths, in the minds of the Hindu séfugees who migrated \ 
from Pakistan to India. Uttar Peadesh like other States in she country | 
aBsorbed a very large number of these refugees. The prablem of commu- | 
nal tensions in India has been investigated under’ the auspices of the / 
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Unesco,,One such centre of investigation was the Laboratory of Ex- 
perimental Psychology at Lucknow University which invastigated the 
problem of these tensions in the city of Lucknow itself, which is a charac- 
teristitlow tension area. Work done at other centres in the country, a9 
also at Lucknow, amply demonstrated the presence of tensions among the 
communities all over the country, Even in the city of Lucknow which has 
been famous for its communal amity and harmony and where a communal 
riot never broke out things are not what they shouldbe. “The Muslims 
feel that they are not being treated fairly. They feel that their merits and 
tights are not being recognized by the government. They feel that their 
relations with the majority party have changed since partition. ‘I'hey are 
uncertain, suspicious, and anxious about the future. Again, the refugees 
are not satisfied with the treatment given to them by the local people, 
specially the Hindus”.!® These were some of the findings of the enquiry. 
The irony of the situation is that the government have gone out of their 
way to do their very best for both the Muslims and the refugees. The 
following excerpts ftom the same report will give a very vivid picture of 
the situation and hence they are quoted here at some length. “In India 
there are tensions in group, caste and communal relationships. Some of 
these tensions have a long history while others have developed during 
recent years. The latter have now increased on account of the disturbance 
of the social and political equilibrium consequent on the partition of the 
country, The violent uprooting of masses of people from their houses 
and their traditional, cultural moorings which, following in the wake of 
the partition of the country, released springs of aggression, hostility and 
hatred which continue to poison relations, not only between’the countries 
but have affected individual and inter-group relationships. There is to-day 
a greater amount of free-floating anxiety and fear in inter-communal 
groups than before, ‘The State is fully alive to this situation and in stress- 
ing secular democracy as itsavowed aim it has set its facwresolutely against 
both the forces of revivalism and reaction. But the spread of democratic 
ideas and institutions, requires a more positive approach and this would 
be possible by developing understanding and mutual acceptance of group 
norms and,cultural values..........,.. In order to achieve this, demo- 
cracy undertakes the responsibility of educating its constituents, of yn- 
derstanding their needs, their customs and ores, their anxieties and their 
hopes and fears,”14 
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Education in India must seek to foster national unity by þuilding 
healthy mental attitudes and strong morale in the youth of all communi- 
ties. Survival of the democracy depends on national unity which in its 

sown turn depends upon social and inter-communal goodwill and concord. 

It implies, in the first instance, elimination of the present state of tensions, 

and, secondly, the adoption of measures calculated to build up healthy 
intergroup attitudes, Democratic education alone can effectively perform 
both these ameliorativeand prophylactic functions of restoring group- 
dynamics, It is a heavy and'onerous responsibility on the schools in the 
country to answer this challenge of democracy. Growth and nurture of 
huan personality, religious tolerance, ‘and national unity. are the urgent 
needs of the hour and the schools have to rise to the occasion. Even in 
the Western democracies religious denominations exist but they are guid- 
ed by the principle of peaceful co-existence, and they all rise above deno- 

minational considerations and forge national solidarity in tirfies of crises. 
In many Statgs in the country majority of the schools are owned by various 
castes and communities and religious sects, ‘This fact complicates the pro- 
blem of democratic education and requires to be tackled very objectively 
and dispassionately, Some prominent universities in the country are com- 
munal foundations. Even in other universities the dynamics of their admi- 
nistration are often determined by extra-academic and caste considerations. 
Both secondary and university education in the country are infected with" 
casteism, communalism and other such unhealthy ‘isms’. 

Regionalism, which is at once cramping and debasing, is yet an- 
other stumbling block for the new democracy. The former provinces, 
now called States, are more than administrative divisions of the country, 
In fact, they are cultural and linguistic divisions, and where they were not 
so, they were made so by adjustments of their boundaries, These cultural 
and linguistic factors of a section of the population do create a sense of 
solidarity which may be a desirable thing, But the other horn of the ' 
dilemma is that they generate hostile and narrow-minded separatist ten- 
dencies and develop exclusiveness. These fissiparous tendencies release 
themselves at least in two ways and strike at the foot of the unity of the 
country which, as was noted earlier, in the preamble of the Indian Cons- 
titution is a cardinal principle. Its one way of manifestation “is the undue 
and unwholesome exaltation of the provincial loyalty, the Juggernaut of 
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which may crush the individual’s democratic tights of liberty, equality, 
fraternity etc, As India is administratively split into more thama dozen of 
units, they all ‘give rise to local pride and patriotism. It is a notorious 
platitude in the country to say that if there are many people in an office or 
4 government department and if they all hail from a particular province, 
admittance and stay therein by a person of another province is very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. This is a charge which can be rightly levelled 
against the people of many regions in India. Fortunately Uttar Pradesh is 
comparatively free from such a notion of regionalism, although there are 
Strong pockets in its bigger cities. People here have the tradition of living 
and letting others live. But it is a tare type of liberalism limited to sme 
tegions only, 

Another disruptive and anti-national way in which the separatist 
tendency has been at work particularly of late is the form of demands 
for either territorial expansions or reductions, While some States want 
to carve out portions from other contiguous areas under stich demands 
as “greater Andhra’ or ‘greater Punjab’ etc., a few want the satisfaction of 
committing suicide by further fragmentation of their areas, The legis- 
lators from the western districts of Uttar Pradesh not long ago unsuccess- 
fully agitated for the dismemberment of their State which despite its 
bigness is not riven with linguistic or other dissensions and which is a 
homogeneous State inhabited by people knit together by indissoluble 
ties, If such disruptive moves succeed, it is bound to set up a chain of 
teactions that will definitely weaken the national unity which*India has 
been able to achieve now only after centuries, Disintegration is 9, slow 
and imperceptible process and, therefore, eternal vigilance is necessary. 
But more necessary than any administrative measure in this respect is the 
need for Strengthening the forces of democracy by appropriate education, 


"I have briefly dwelt upon the dangers of landlordism, casteism, 
communalism, and regionalism in the context of the present situation in 
India. All these ‘isms’ are pathological manifestations of anti-democratic 
attitudes which have been persisting in different sections of the Indian 
population-for a long time. The misguided adherence to these ‘isms? 
naturally bretds mutual intolerance, mistrust, and hostility for it easily 
divides society irto privileged and unprivileged groups. The privileged 
gtoups are as reluctant to lose their privileges as the unprivileged ones ate 
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determined for their (former’s) deprivation. In such a situation feither 
group hesitat€s to use anti-democratic methods to gain its ends, and in 
India to-day all groups are seized of undemocratic tendencies and methods 
for it is a time of pulls and pressures in economic, social, and pofitical 
spheres. Therefore, it is necessary to eliminate the dangerous aspects of 
these unhealthy ‘isms’, But the removal of these dangers is only a negative 
approach. A positive approach which is more fundamental than the nega- 
tive one is to lay the*deeper and stronger foundations of democratic beliefs 
and attitudes, To make the democratic life rich and variegated the presence 
of y castes, creeds, and communities should be considered quite 
acceptable, for the ruthless destruction of group differences for the sake 
of uniformity savours of the totalitarian rather than the democratic, 
After all, democracy is a way of life in which people having different 
cultures, creeds, and customs can live together with mutual respect, team- 
work, and brotherhood, together with a sensitivity for cosmopolitan 
citizenship of the country, and even the world at large. But diferent 
faiths and communities ate not to override their limits. They have to 
exist as compatible and component units of a national organism, each 
contributing its best to the unity of the nation and each allowing fullscope 
for the growth and nurture of human personality. 

The pursuit and attainment of such goals and ideals against a back- 
ground of anti-democratic social, cultural, and economic influences cons- 
titutes the toughest task for educational agencies. Inthe new sewup the 
educator arid the educand will have to see beyond their State frontiers and 
think beyond she limitations of their caste, creed, and community so that 
the new democracy in India is sustained, strengthened, and perpetuated, 

SUMMARY 
1. In this book it is necessary to give a very brief account of the 
political and social life of the people of India in a historical perspective 
from the earliest to the present times. Democracy in the West is usually 
supposed to have originated in the ancient Greek City States. A major 
landmark in its development was the French Revolution in the 18th 
century. : 

a But quite a few thousand years before the Christian era the earliest 
Axyan settlers in India were divided into clans or Janapåds, numbering 
about thtee hundred. Although most of these clans had the system of 
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hereditary monarchy, some of them had popular assemblies, or Samities, 
the earliest precursors of modern parliament. Social stratification which 
did not exsit at this time started gradually first, between the Aryans 
and their conquered aborigines, and later among the Aryans themselves. 
The Aryan community came to be divided into Brahmans, the priestly 
class, and Kshattriyas, the warrior and protective class, although thę four 
fold division, including the Vaishyas and Sudras, had not yet come. The 
historic caste system of the Hindus was in the embryonic stage at this 
time. 

i z2, Ata still later stage ofsthe Rigvavedic age the Aryan expansion 
and conquests increased, bringing the warrior class into greater promi- 
nence, ànd establishing monarchy on a firmer footing. But the monarchi- 
cal absolutism was tempered by the social and spiritual influence of the 
Brahmans and the voice of the popular assemblies of people. In the social 
field, class distinctions had crystallized and social privileges and obliga- 
tions had come to be associated with every group of people. The four- 
fold hierarchy of the caste system with differential social status for people 
had emerged. At the top came the Brahmans with priestly duties, then 
the Kshattriyas with protective functions, then the Vaishyas with agricul- 
tural, mercantile and commercial obligations, and lastly the Sudras, char- 
ged with the task to render menial service to the entire community. It 
was a functional categorization of groups within the framework of an 
- organic, community life. 


3. There have been various Speculations about the caste system. 
It may have originated in the anxiety of the Aryans to maintain distinction 
between themselves and the aborigines for preserving the purity of their 
blood. Some others have found the functional division of labour on the 
basis of every one’s aptitudes and abilities leading to the advantages of 
specialization in work as the true basis of the caste system. This view has 
been reinforced by the teligious belief that the four-fold division of the 
Society was done by God Himself on the basis of Karma and Guna (duty 
and talents). Naturally, a thing with such a Supposedly divine origin came 
to be regarded as inviolable. Its rigidity could be affected neither by the 
influx of Muslims nor Europeans. The new democracy in India faces a 
real challenge in the Hindu caste system, with its notions of high an@low, 
elevated and depressed. 
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4. The democratic traditions of the Aryans flowered in the form of 
numerous republics in different parts of India during the 6th century 
B.C., along with some great monarchies of the time. These republics had 
tculy democratic form of government without kings in which every irdivi- 
dual participated on the basis of complete equality through the Assembly 
(Parishad) which met in a mote-hall, Often a large republic functioned 
both through its central and local assemblies in which elders were honour- 
ed for their ripe experience and mellowed wisdom. Besides, every caste 
functioned democratically, as it does even to this day, for its internal 
management. A religion like Buddhism is saturated with democratic arid 
repultican ideals and practices. All these point out to the fact that demo- 
cracy is not a foreign plant on the Indian soil, Even the ancient monarchy 
in India was highly benevolent, paternal, and responsible without any 
tinge of absolutism. The democratic character of administration even 
under monarchy was reflected in decentralization in the shape of local 
self-governmegt or village Panchayats which are now being actively re- 
vived. Administrative centralization came with the advent of the British. 


5. After the 6th century A.D. India became politically torn and 
weak, and vulnerable to foreign invasions and occupations. During the 
course of a thousand years of political domination the ancient ideals of 
democratic living became virtually extinct. Society had become | 
divided into privileged and unprivileged groups, the former explo- 
iting the latter. After the attainment of freedom in 1947 India Adopted 
a republican and democratic political constitution in 1950 which sol- 
emnly guarantees justice, liberty, equality, and fraternity etc., to 
every One ofits citizens with assurance for conditions under which t he 
dignity of the individual and the unity of the nation are fully preserved. 

6, Among the manifold obstacles that beset the Indian democracy 
in the attainment of the aforesaid democratic ideals are landlordism, which 
is nearly liquidated now, casteism, including untouchability which is an 
extreme form of discrimination and has no parallel in European history, 
communalism and regionalism, besides chronic poverty, and appalling 
inequality of wealth and illiteracy. 
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° CHAPTER II 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 
Need for New Orientation 


In the last chapter an attempt was made to analyse the political afd 
socift background of the Indian people in a historical perspective, focus 
sing attention on some of the major issues and problems which pose threat 
to the new democracy to-day. In any scheme which may be envisaged to 
remedy the present situation education will have to be used as a powerful 
instrument to bring about the desired changes. And, when one thinks of 
education, it becomes pretty obvious that there is a vital need fora new 
orientation in education to serve the needs of this democracy, Hence in 
the present chapter an attempt will be made to explain the meaning of 
democracy, more particularly in the context of the Indian situation, 
together with its implications on education, 

In recent years there has been a tendency to talk, more glibly than 
thoughtfully, about a programme of democratic education for the youth 
of the country. At best there has been just a feeble recognition of the pro- 
blem of thés kind of education in the changed political and social circums- 
tances of to-day. India inherited the legacy of a system of education from 
her foreign Masters in 1947 about which there have been always contro- 
versies between the nationalist and the governmental points of view since 
the very inception of the present system, but more particularly since the 
viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. Although this system had some merits, it 
could by no mearts or manner meet the new requirements of a republican 
democracy. The most serious defect of this system of education, which 
originated and developed during the colonial regime for colonial purposes, 
was the utter absence of an appropriate democratic philosophy of educa- 
tion underlying it, This fundamental fact was somehow igndred, and 
with attention on incidental and trivial matters some attempts have been 
made to introduce certain changes in the educational system to make it 
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te. nonsive to new exigencies which arise from time to time, ) The Indian 
democracy is taking long strides and has now clearly adopted the socialis- 
tic pattern of Society as its goal, Political, social, and economic changes 
are occurring fairly fast, and educational reforms are lagging behind. 
Educational lag is bound to come, for education has been the cinderella of 


it in the light of new changes and requirements, In other words, it is a 
question of radical renewal, partial Preservation, and considerable recon- 


City States, yet as an effective force it really emerged after the Renaissance 


in Europe, The greatest spurt in the movement came from the French 
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Revolution € the eighteenth century. The importent thing is that ge 
way in which democracy has developed in the Westis strikingly djfferent 
from its origig and growth in India, Western democracies have thriven 
on capitalism, colonialism and imperialism and still do so even to-day, al- 
though their leaders affirm with a glow of righteous indignation that¢hey 
have twice gone to war within the last fifty years only to preserve demo- 
cratic jnstitutions and freedom. It is an irony of human history that 
while, on the one hand, they fight for the preservation of their democratic 
institutions and ideals, on the other hand, they keep a large section of 
human population under political subjection and deny them the democratic 
right to political self-determination on some plea or the other. The Norti 
Atlantfe Treaty Organization (NATO) which swears to exist for the pre- 
servation of the freedom of the world, (shall I say the Western world 
alone ?) has such members as (Portugal) perpetrate barbaric atrocities in 
their African and Asian colonies most unabashedly. If a third world war 
comes in future, it is more than probable that the Western Européan demo- 
cracies Would he once again arrayed together to fight in defence of their 
democratic ideals against their foes. Secondly, Western democracies 
believe in and nourish class distinctions. Social stratification is a natural 
corollary from their capitalistic system. The Marxist type of democracy, 
flourishing in eastern European countries, reacted strongly to the capita- 
list type of Western democracies, although the former too shares with the 
latter a type of colonialism, not for the import of raw materials and export 
of manufactured goods, but for clandestine ideological indoctrination of 
people and consequential political, social and economic transformation and 
imposition. It has established the dangerous dictatorship of the proleta- 
riate on Me basis of a single party system leaving no room for any kind of 
opposition parties. Evidently, there is no scope for free thinking and expre- 
ssion of opinion in such a social system. Thirdly, in establishing the either 
type of democracy, capitalistic or proletariate, Europe had to wade through 
lot of human bloog and carnage. Violent revalutions, as in France and 
Russia, have produced violent repercussions. However, in recent years 
two very significant things haye happened in Europe, One is that the old 
British Commonwealth of Nations, a typical creation ‘of the British politi- 
cal genius, has enhanced its membership, influence, and scope a great deal. 
With increased membership of several Asian and African countrles freed 
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sseeatly, this Commonwealth is now sure to serve as a gr bulwark of 
demogracy. The other significant event has been the relaxing of the iron 
curtain and a partial growth of political liberalism in Russia. These two 
political events have been attenuating circumstances in European demo- 
crasy in recent times. o 


India has always chosen a refreshingly diferent path. In the first 
place, democracy in India has eschewed all ideas of imperialism aad co- 
lonialism. This is in keeping with her ancient traditions and ideals of life. 
Even mighty kings and emperors of ancient India never sent their power- 
ful armies abroad for territorial conquests. Those whom they sent out 
Were cultural and spiritual ambassadors conveying the messages of their 
enlightened ones. This was done from the motive to raise and’ uplift 
others by making them voluntary co-shaters in the exalting experiences of 
blissful joy that came from spiritual elevation and enlightenment. Never 
were the geighbouring countries transformed into colonies for their eco- 
nomic exploitation. Imperial ascendancy and economic prosperity at the 
cost of other peoples and countries have always been rëpugnant to the 
Hindu mind. Those ancient ideals of respecting other people’s freedom 
and prosperity have emerged now in the present five principles of “Pan- 
chashila” (Five stones of peace), enunciated by India in the recent years 
These are the principles of peaceful co-existence and cooperative endea- 
vours in international matters of common concern, The “Panchashila” 
doctrine seeks to establish a world order of free nations united in bonds 
of friendship and trust and to remove away all chasms and gulf that divid- 
ed people, and to build bridges that unite them. Of what walue is that 
democracy whose citizens are democratic at home and coloniglists and 
imperialists abroad ? For honest and conscientious persons such a situa- 
tion is a matter of serious conflict and tensions but to those engaged in 
political chicanery it is a simultaneous adjustment to two opposite and 
contradictory situations, Such an outlook has special significance for that 
aspect of democratic education which prepares men’s minds for interna- 
tional peace and friendship. 


Secondly, unlike the Western democracies, democracy in India is 
committed to-day to the creation of a classless and casteless society? Her 
political Constitution and the efforts of her social leaders point clearly 
in this direction. At the same time no ruthless annihilation of vested in- 
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terests is befag contemplated or attempted. Also, in this matter India 
chosen her own methods to form a classless society. These are the methods 
of democrati€ appeal and persuasion by which the rich and the landed 
classes are willingly making gifts of their land and wealth to their ess 
fortunate brethren, Although such efforts may not lead to very impres- 
sive results, yet the ideal underlying them is surely praiseworthy and 
uniquely Indian, The co-operation of every class of people is being enlisted 
to remove class distinctions and to create a welfare state, ‘There is nothing 
surprising in such an endeavour, for India’s philosophic and social out- 
look has always been egalitarian, As has been explained in the preceding 
chapter, the different castes of the Hindu sdciety in ancient times were not 
discrete entities but different and vital parts of a coherent and organic 
social whole, welded together on the basis of individualised Karma (ac- 
tions) and Guna (traits), Equality of rights for all was affirmed but not 
equality of status in the society which was hierarchical in an extrtordinary 
vocational sense, Thus in ancient India the social structure was created 
and evolved in the cardinal belief that this structure was divinely ordained 
and transcendental in purpose. Against such a background the phenomena 
of social inequality and untouchability etc, in India appear not only para- 
doxical but inexplicable. But, that should not be so, for the truth igthat 
the democratic ideals of the ancient times in the land suffered severe set- 
backs and reverses with the influx of foreigners during diferent periods 
in her long history, Foreign people who come into a country do not 
easily merge into the local population, ‘They try to retain their different 
cultural andsocial distinctiveness and this easily divides people into major 
groups. Secondly, this major stratification between the foreign and in- 
digenous population later creates other divisions in its wake, particularly 
if the foreign element has its own stratification, Foreigners who came to 
India first created gulfs between themselves and the native population 
and the latter came to have further sub-divisions. An instance in point is 
the present white-c6llar section of the Indian pdpulation, created by the 
British for administrative purposes. This also happened when Muham- 
medans arrived in India during the middle ages. Thus decadent social 
norms and practices of many centuries have created social barriers and 
inequalities which constitute a really major problem. The distinctions of 
casteg, creeds, communities, and languages etc. make the task of Indian 
3 
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unity`a really difficult one and also vitiate the principles of equality and 
fraternity. The lessons of Indian history point out that the country’s free- 
dom was always lost through lack of unity in face of foreign aggression. 
Therefore, a classless and casteless society is a historical necessity for the 
survival of the Indian democracy. Barriers between groups and provincial 
areas have to be removed to promote unity of thought and commog inter- 
ests. The unity of the country has been always stressed by her great epics, 
her literary classics, and by the system of religious pilgrimages to the holy 
-places which are located in the north, south, east, and west. Asoka’s edicts, 
for example, are found all over,the country from the south to Taxila in the 
north, The national heritage of India and the tradition of its values and 
ideals do not belong to a particular area but to the people of the entire 
land. The unity of the country is not proclaimed merely by its geographi- 
cal appellation but by its living spirit also. “Culturally India has always 
been a united country, one common culture being traced from the Hima- 
layas to Kanya Kumari and from Kashmir to Bengal and ‘Assam, Sanskrit 
has been the common heritage of all who live in Bharat....... TE 
was the medium through which the learned exchanged their iea and 
thowehts. The masses of people were brought into contact with one 
another in places of pilgrimages on special religious occasions”.? ‘The 
unity of India which has to-day become a controversial subject has also 
been recognized and accepted by reputed foreign historians. “India be- 
yond all doubt possesses a deep underlying fundamental unity, far more 
ptofound than that produced either by geographical isolation or by poli- 
tical superiority. That unity transcends the innumerable diversities of 
blood, colour, language, dress, manners, and sect’. Therefore, a sha- 
ting of common ancient values and traditions by the different peoples of 
India constitutes a very important democratic criterion and its fulfilment. 


Nobedy, more than Indians themselves, is aware of the weaknesses 
of the present democratic set-up as revealed through casteism and regio- 
nalism. This has led to placing great emphasis on principles and policies, 
calculated to eliminate all those conditions which are prejudicial to the 
growth of democratic temper. Specially does the political Constitution of 
the country guarantee to all citizer a number of fundamental rights such 
as equality ‘before law, equal protection of law, equality of opportunity, 
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absence of igcrimination, freedom of speech and conscience, right off i 
life, liberty, and property, freedom of religion, cultural and educatiĝnal 
tights and varius other kinds of rights in a manner and with an emphasis, 
rarely seen in other countries’ Constitutions. Part IV of India’s Constity- 
tion contains a number of directive principles of State policy which must 
ve kept in view by the Government for the welfare of the people. “It is 
provided that the State shall strive to promote as effectively as possible a 
social order in which justice shall inform all the institutions of national 
life. The State is to direct its policy towards securing for the citizens 
adequate means of livelihood. The ownership and control of the material A 
resources of the community are to be so distributed as to subserve the 
common good, The State is to take steps to organise village Panchayats. 
All citizens are to be guaranteed the right to work, to education, and to 
public assistance in certain cases. The Government is to establish just 
and humane conditions of work and maternity relief. Workers ate to be 
given a living wage. There should be a uniform civil code for all its citi- 
zens. Provision #8 to be made for free and compulsory education for 
children up to the age of fourteen. Efforts are to be made to promote the 
educational and economic interests of Scheduled castes, Scheduled tribes 
and other weaker sections. It is the duty of the State to raise the levęl of 
nutrition and the standard of living and to improve public health... ‘The 
State is to endeavour to promote international peace and security, main- 
tain just and honourable relations between nations, foster respect for 
international law and treaty obligation in the dealings of organised people 
with one another and encourage settlement of international disputes by 


arbitration”. 


= 6 
Faith in the Sanctity of Human Personality & the Happiness of All 
Mankind 


The irresistible conclusion from the foregoing is that democracy in.‘ 
India is wedded to th twin principles of the welfare and dignity of the 
individual and peace and co-operation among all mankind. It is not neces- 
sary to repeat here the contributions of India since het ,independeace to 
the cause of international understanding and goodwill, It is time now to 
dwell briefly on the first principle, i.¢, the dignity of the individual. 
Emanuel Kant had declared that man should be treated as an end in him- 
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Sule ard rot as a means to an end. This amounts to saying)that persons 
should not be sacrificed to a programme. The sanctity of human persona- 
lity as affirmed in India’s political Constitution is not something new and 
betrowed from the Western political and social philosophies. The entire 
Hindu way of life, both ancient and modern, is in that key. A Hindw'is 
not to be cast in a prescribed mould by any authority, including the State. 
He is a free agent of his will and he cannot suffer himself to be subject to a 
deliberate process of external conditioning. If it were so, the entire Hindu 
cemmunity in India would have embraced Islam and Christianity long 
.,2g0. Self-realization in conformity with one’s Dharma (Duty) and Guna 
(Aptitude) is the goal of Hindu life. As Dr. Radhakrishnan observes, 
even “The Hindu method of religious reform is essentially democratic. 
It allows each group to get to the truth through its own tradition by means 
“ of discipline of mind and morals, Each group has its own historic tradi- 
tion and assimilation of it is the condition of its growth of spirit...... ”4 
The sanctity of human personality as viewed in the Hindu religious books 
is the subject of appreciation by a discerning American’ educator in his 
following lines. “In order to understand the educational ideas found in 
these books (referring to Hindu scriptures), one has to keep in mind that 
for dhe pious Hindu as well as for the Buddhists life in all its appearances is 
an effluence of the Divine essence. To return into its peace, or the Nirvana, 
is the meaning of all reincarnations. Yet, travelling the path toward Nir- 
vana is not an act of self-extinction, as those familiar with certain Christian 
forms of asceticism may easily surmise.* Rather it is an act of wise self- 
interest which comes from the realization of the true character of the 
human soul and its intrinsic unity with the world Spirit.... aee 
“This combination of the self-realization and other worldliness is th 
reason why old Indian education, though extremely metaphysical and 
devotional in character, is nevertheless not sacrificial. It demands the 
joyful fulfilment of one’s specific destiny, duty, and mission, or of one’s 
Dharma. This fulfilment can come only through *the natural maturing 
ofa person in the various stages of life; one cannot become a saint, because 
saintliness is a consummation, not a jump”.5 


e Contrast this with what Prof. M. V.C. Jeffreys writes under thenimpres- 
Sion that the Buddhistic Nirvana is a path of self-extinction through asceticism. 
“This is the season Why Christianity is so fullof meaning. The dilemma can be 
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The fact bhat human personality has sacredness finds its coftrmmion 


from all the systems of Hindu philosophy which invariably regard 
human soul asa part and parcel of the Divin: Soul, to strive to return to 
which is its greatest goal and accomplishmzat. As all human souls have 
emanated from the same Absolute Being, they are evidently entitled to 
complete equality among themselves in a social milieu which itself is divi- 
nely ordained with a divine purpose. The seeming social inequalities arise 
from the application of the doctrines of Guna (Traits) aad Dharma (Duty) 
which ate specific for every individual. Lord Krishna said, “Oh Arju 
he is the best among the Yogis who treats all, creatures as his owa self and “ 
who views their joys and sorrows as such. Although the different organs 
of the body are not alike, yet we have the sam2 concern in their pain and 
well-being because of their belonging to us”.® Here the social ideal of 
democratic life has risen very high, for solicitude is to be showa for the 
weal and woe of alland sundry in a democracy, A programm: of social 
levelling up or down is not democratic for it may lead to a colourless and 
drab egalitarianism. In doing such a thing there is the additional danger of 
a dictatorship, even though of a proletariat, as in Russia, emerging inzyi- 
tably into power, This is, however, no argument for creating conditions of 
grinding poverty side by side with those of wasteful luxuries in human 
society against which Marxism has justifiably revolted. The Hindu view 
of life is deeply imbued with principles of social justice and fraternity. 
“Let all be happy, let all be free from fear, All should pursue the path of 
goodness and let nobody suffer from misery”. (Bhagawatgita). Such have 
been the ideals of this ancient land. That there never have been bloody 
revolutiorfPin Eadia against social and political order, asin tho Wes- 
tern countries, is positive proof of the fact that the social frams has been 
genuinely democratic and divinely ordained, Hinduism has survived for 
thousands of years against all kinds of onslaughts, for it has securely 
rested on the foundations of such eternal virtues as tolerance, catholicity, 
broad-mindedness, universal love, and solicitude for the happiness of all. 
‘These are qualities which are possessed only by a democratically oriented 
personality and not by a votary of totalitarian order or a die-hard in a 
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escaped, by a creed for which this world is nothing (such as Buddhigm) as comp- 
Ictely as by a creed for which the world is eyerything.”.—p. 144, Glaucon. 
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capitalistic society, Hinduism enjoins upen its followers the strict discip- 
line of respecting other peoples’ faiths and religions, and fot this reason it 
never practised either evangelical activities or forcible conversions by 
bloodshed and horror. This traditional outlook finds its clear and concrete 
expression in India’s stand in the U. N. O. on many matters inits attempt 
to reduce world tensions and to promote the cause of peace and friendshi > 

among the nations of the world. 


Tt has been shown earlier that the ancient Hindu way of life recog- 
+., ntised and accepted the dignity of the individual. For this reason education 
consisted primarily in self-reafization by the individual on the basis of his 
Guna (traits) and Dharma (duty). Goodwill and peace for all were the 
marks of the conduct of an educated Hindu. After centuries of political 
wilderness and social stagnation the country has once again emerged as a 
force, frre to shape her own destiny. And there is no doubt that, despite 
temporary failures and frustrations, the great people of this great co- 
untry will shape their future in a way which will be worthy of thei 
glorious ancient heritage. 


What Some Eminent Indians Think about Democracy 


“Lit will be relevant to quote the opinions and convictions of some 
eminent Indians and to see what their ideas about democracy in general 
and its functioning in India in particular are. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
‘political heir to Mahatma Gandhi and the late lamented prime minister of 
India, naturally comes first to my mind. While writing about parliamen- 
tary democracy in India he expressed his faith in it and extolled its virtues. 
He appeared to lay particular stress on the tights of the iadividual in de- 
mocracy, He says,“ .. ..... I believe init, first of all because I think it is 
the tight means to achieve ends—peaceful means to settle problems. 
Secondly, it is because it removes the pressures which other forms of 
Government impose on, the individual... .. ++«9 + It transforms the 
discipline which is imposed by the authority largely to a self-discipline, 
into exercising some self-discipline instead of an autocratic imposition of 
any discipline by others........ Therefore, democracy means to me an 
attempt at the solution of problemsby peaceful methods. Ifitis not 
peaceful, then tomy mird,it is not democracy, it is something else. 

Secondly, it gives an opportunity for the individual to develop, 
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That opporkanity cannot mean a chaotic or anarchic stage whee ey 


individual is doing anything he likes because that would mean anarchy in 
society,” 7 


e Addressing the P.E.N. Conference at Chidambram on the 16th 
April, 1954, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the then Vice-President and now the 
President of the Republic of India, said: 


“What is the democratic way of life ? It includes good faith, tole- 
rance, respect for opioicos which we do not share, equal justice for all, 
the power to speak one’s own thoughts, to act according to one’s cone 
science, to do one’s duty as one sees it, toflive under a government which 
one has a voice in making and unmaking, to promote the causes and ad- 
vance the reforms which command one’s devotion, however repugnant 
they may be to the rulers, 


“Many of our difficulties are due to this fact that the suppreaed 
peoples ate demanding the very liberties which we hold so dear. The 
unrest in Asia and Africa is proof that democracy is growing and not dy- 
ing. If we sincerely believe in our professions that all men are created 
equal, that all persons, irrespective of caste and cteed, race and nation, are 
entitled to the rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, “if we 
accept seriously the principles of religion that we are members one of 
another, that in God there is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither Greek nor 
barbarian, if we are eager to implement the principles of the U, N. Charter, 
if our faith,in democracy is not skin-deep but from heart core, then our 
whole approach to the problems that now divide the world will be very 
different. WE will then stand by the people who are suffering from colo- 
nial domination, economic oppression and racial discrimination, and 
strive to bring them relief by removing the hardships which now fetter 
their lives. 

s . 

“In cases of national or ideological conflicts, we should seek not a 
precarious military solution but a permanent human sone. We cannot di- 
vide the peoples of the world into blacks and whites. These sharp dis- 
tinêtions which develop feelings of hatred for large sections of humanity 
are not adequate to human relations”, 

Continuing, Dr. Radhakrishnan said: “No nation need assume that, 
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it had heen cast by heaven for the role of the Lords of Creatioll, leaders of 
mankind. If there are people who differ from us, our duty isnot to’ fight 
them but to help to remake them, to open their eyes to demonstrate to 
therh the sterility of their programmes, to make them aware of the rich, 
horizons of the human spirit. 
“We may have to put up with a good deal of malice and misrgpre- 
` sentation but the democratic way of life requires of us charity and under- 
standing. The glory is not in war but in reconciliation. 


“Since no government in the world desires us all to go down ina 
common disaster, we must try 4o negotiate. If agreement is impossible 
then peace is impossible, but peace does not mean submission to the ene- 
my. Negotiation is not appeasement nor is bomb-rattling diplomacy. 

“We are not the prisoners of destiny. It is in our power to end the 
fears which afflict humanity, and save the world from the disaster that 
impends. Only we should be men of a universal cast of mind capable of 
interpreting peoples to one another and developing a faith that is the only 
antidote to fear’’8, 

It would be easy to see that the long quotation from the above speech 
emph=aises (a) the dignity and rights of the individual (b) democratic 
methods of persuasion and negotiation (c) unity and equality of all the 
races and nations of the world, 

‘The late Dr, Rajendra Prasad, the former President of India, address- 
ing the prayer meeting of Acharya Vinoba Bhave at Sarvodayapuri on 
April 21, 1954, said: 


» =” 

“The best form of democracy was possible when the individual was 
properly disciplined and there was no necessity for the administration to 
Cxist......+++,.+... Totalitarian nations exercise control over human 
life at every step, Nations „Which do not accept totalitarianism are also 
tending to move in the direction of expanding controls. That government 
is best which governs the least”, He commended the ideal of Sarvodaya 
which is that every individual must govern himself. Some of his senti- 
ments ate echoed in the following extract from R. Wilson. d 


“The central doctrine of the democratic creed ought to be the çen- 
tral theme of democratic education, that self-government should include 
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notonly sharfg inthe localandnational government butalso that goyern- 
ment of the s@lf which induces a self-respecting discipline and a r€cogni- 
tion of duties as equivalent to rights, that no democracy can isolate itself 
f rom the rest of the modern world but must aim at international as well as 
national living together in a spirit of mutual respect and toleration’?°. 
Letusnow consider theideas of Sri Jai Prakash Narayan, the famous 
Satvotlaya leader. He appears to be dissatisfied with the present form of 
democracy. However, he seems to be a vigorous champion of the indivi- { 
dual, Dwelling on the need for decentralisation in democracy, he says, 
“Therefore, I would draw your attention to man, who is the root. If we 
go to man, what we want is to make himeas self-sufficient as possible, as 
self-reliant as possible. We would like to give him the utmost possible 
opportunities for creative work. May I ask you whether in the countries 
that to-day pride themselves as possessing freedom and practising it, there 
is this central means of self-reliance, sclf-dependence, this oppogtunity for 
creative work given to the individual ? He has been made a part of a 
| machine that goes ruthlessly on its own way; and if man has to live his 
own individual life, he has to live it by grace of this machine, by means of 
work. He is dependent entirely on others, and in this dependence lies the 
evil of slavery, of human slavery. Whether or not it appears in ae — 
form, as it does in the totalitarian countries, it is there. And, therefore, we 
have to think, in this mid-twentieth century, in this age of science andtech- c, 
nology, what social and political organization will enable the individual 
man to live as independent a life as possible’. Continuing further he 
Says,“ aaas ee e e e e We have lost the battle for individual freedom. Science 
must bem means to an end; it must not become our master. A higher 
standard of living must not become our new god...+++++++ The Indian 
concept of life is that we are living in order to achieve our deliverance— 
whether we call it Nirvana with Buddhists or Moksha with the Hindus em 
— deliverance from the limitations of time and space, from the limitations 
of life and death, from bondage. ‘This was regarded as the noblest effort, 
the noblest ideal for human kind to follow; deliverance, Every individual 
was expected to fight his own battle, not the State fer him. Every indivi- 
dua had to struggle in order to free himself from the limitations that his 
* Karma’ or whatever you call it, ha’ placed upon him, And I beliéve that 
without such an ideal, no mattter by what term of what language you des- 
ar 
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cride At, human beings wil] again be caught in a vicious circel) from which 
there is no easy way out”12, And finally he gives the essence gf democracy 
in these words, «Real democracy is direct democracy. I do not think any- 
whsre in the West, except perhaps in very small countries — and that alsp 
not in important spheres of life — is democracy practised today. Just as 
in the religious field, men employ the services of monks, priests, Mullahs, 
and padres to do the religious work for them, so to-day people delegate 
their power, their basic duty, to a group of men, thereby enslaving them- 
selves to institutions, to organized groups. Let us seek our salvation 
outselves,’713 


Dr. Sampurnanand, a former Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, in his 
article in Independence Day issue of the “Pioneer,” Lucknow, on “The 
Individual and Society” considers the “Welfare State” as the best form of 
government, He poses the following question. 


“The future of humanity is at stake. We must decide whether we 
want the fulfilment of the individual’s life, the unfoldment of his persona- 
lity, or the apotheosis of the mass. It is not necessary to stray from the 
path of secularism but one question, call it religious or philosophical as 
you will, must be Squarely faced and answered. Is there in man a some- 
thing that does not derive from his body and intellect, a something that 
exists before birth, and endures beyond death ? The solution of all our 


problems depends upon the answer to this GUIR sim nI tes a ctole By 
evading this basic question and busying ourselyes with things of the mo- 
ment, we do not extinguish Reality”14, a 


Here again the same concern for the sanctity of human personality 
is shown, Moreover, there is the typical Indian recognition that man has 
a life of soul and spirit also and that it cannot be left out in any scheme of 
his education or social planning. 


In the same issue of the paper Dr. K, N. Katju writes the following 
onthe “Persuasive Forc€ of Democracy”, y 


‘We forget that in the last resort democracy is based and can func- 
tion, on the basis of ’persuasion. It can never be coercive unless a large 
majority of the peopléyz........ Support a particular general policy'or a 
particular course of action. That policy or course of action can never 
Succeed and achieve its object in view without such support”.15  " 


_ peas 3 
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When the views of the above eminent Indians are examined, thace em- 
etge certain similarities despite differences in them, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru 
upholds democracy primarily because it (1) is the peaceful means to solve 

Problems, (2) protects individuals from social pressures, ( 3) transforms 
externally imposed discipline into voluntary self-discipline, and finally 
(4) provides opportunities for development and progress to the indivi- 
dual, Dr. Radhakrishnan has laid emphasis mainly on the freedom of the 
individual, his devotion to his duties and his ability to be the architect of 
his fate. Dr. Rajendra Prasad has extolled self-control and self-discipline 
so much that the importance of external governmental control pales into 
insignificance. Similarly, Sri Jai Prakash Narayan regards real democracy 
ag that in which the individual is supreme, and in which the rule of the re- 
presentatives of the people or of political parties is some sort of a political 
fraud, Dr. Sampurnanand has acknowledged the importance of the indivi- 
dual, but has declared the nurture of the deeper spiritual element in him to 
be the essence of democracy. Finally, Dr. K. N. Katju has stressed the 
persuasive power of democracy and its method of negotiation, but under- 
lying all these statements are the recognition of the individual and respect 
for his personality. In the ultimate analysis the above views of the Indian 
leaders invariably demonstrate respect for the individual, a thing Srhich is 
in tune with the political and social conditions in India. Viewed from any 
criterion of either wealth and material assets, or social status in terms of “ 
caste, the majority of people in this country will be found destitute, neg- 
lected, and socially inferior and oppressed, as if they have no fights, All 
rights and privileges have been exclusively restricted to the rich and the 
high castes.This is why so much stress is now being placed on the rights 
of the individual in this country. In Europe the rights of the individual 
were emphasised during the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries when 
socially he was an underdog, but now his duties and obligations are being” 
stressed there. Even during the short years following the attainment of 
independence in India thete has developed such an excessive consciousness 
of rights and privileges that some right-thinking persons have started 
wondering whether it will not be appropriate to prescribe a code of duties 
alse for the people, Professor E. H. Carr has aptly expressed hig views in 
a different context on this theme bf rights versus duties. Hé says, “The 
ne faith, reversing the nineteenth-century trend, will lay more stress on 
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obligations than on rights, on services to be rendered to thefommunity 


rather than on benefits to be drawn from it. The proper emphasis on the 
rights of man was proper to an age when the social structure suffered from 
excessive rigidity, and it was necessary to break artificial barrices standing 
in the way of development and expansion. This condition is no longer 
Present. The most serious danger confronting society at this time is that 
individualism, masquerading in the guise of the rights of man, may be 
carried to a point fatal to social cohesion”’,1¢ 

‘The educational implications of the kind of democracy as is envisag- 
«xl in India’s political Constitution in consonance with her ancient philoso- 
Phy and traditional way of life are obviously varied and manifold, In fact, 
they clearly embrace very nearly all modern aims of education. According- 
ly, while education is to be planned for sclf-realization, for growth and 
Nurture of personality, for free choice and responsibility on the principles 
of individual differences in Gunas (traits) and Dharma (Duty or Destiny), 
the social aspects of education as education for social efficiency, communal 
and international harmony etc. are also to be stressed equally. ‘Therefore, 


such qualities as freedom, initiative, dignity, ability for making independ- 
ent dudsions, and above all, readiness and determination to make sacri- 
fices for the good of their fellow men, 
Democracy in the West: Aristotle's Views 
Democracy in the West has had several meanings, and it would be 
worthwhile to note some of them, The Greek historian, Herodotus, in 
the fifth century B. C., defined democracy as the multitude’s rule “in a 
society with equality of tight” among its members and with Sbligation 
to account for what they do for those who hold public offices, Later Aris- 
totle (584-522 B, C.) in his ‘Politics’ observed that the chief “good” of the 
individual citizen lay in the happiness of his virtuous action and the wel- 
fare of the State. He classified all governments into twoxcategorics, namely 
Wrong and right. He classified monarchy, aristocracy, and commonwealth 
among the right type of governments for they establish the rule of one 
man excelling in virtue, or of a few excelling in virtue, or of many respect- 
ively, Bat when these degenerate, they become tyranny, oligarchy, “and 
democracy respectively. This classificttion of good and bad government 
by Aristotle is tually quoted to prove his disdain for democracy. But be 
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between rich and poor, He also speaks of the “conjuncture of rich and 
poor to make up a free state” and of “proportionate democracy” in which 
‘power is shared by all according to status. Democracy. according to him 
may be bad, if its rule is only in the interest of the poor and its many rulers 
may*ot excel in virtue and leisure and capacity for rational thought on 
the good of life, It is obvious that Aristotle's concept of a good govern 
ment was based, both on the virtues of those governing and on the good 
of those governed. But there is nothing paradoxical in this view when‘ js 
remembered that the welfare of the governed is always and necessarily 
dependent on the virtues of those who govern. If the rule of many Is not 
anchored in virtue, it is doubtful whether it can be conducive to the good 
of the governed. Aristotle obviously saw the dangers and limitations of a 
majority rule based on un educated and unenlightened universal sufrage, 
as it obtains in some of the new democracies of Africa and Asia to-day, 
However, whatever odium was associated with democracy as a wrong 
type of government in Aristotle's writings disappeared long ago, and de- 
mocracy came to be regarded as possibly the best form of government 
in modern times for more than one reason despite its many short-gomningse= ~ 
Doctrines of Democracy 

There are several political theories in support of aemoersey, Pirit « 
and foremost, there is the doctrine of Natural Rights which originated 
during the later Middle Ages and which affirmed the birthrighy of every 
individual, the lowliest of the low, to have a voice in the government of 
his country and its affairs, It was recognised and admitted that the Creator 
nas invested man with intellect and teasor so that he may progressively 
discover truth. God's another pift to man, higher than intellect, ls cou 
tcience with which he can pursue moral ends. Therefore, severe restraint y 
as were imposed by the Church and Kings were utterly unyustifivble, 
What Nature gives cvery man is his natural tight, Soch a right natarally 
inheres in every individual and it is inviolable either by a despot or dictator. 
‘Thus this political philosophy oripinsted ase reagtion to the theory of 
divine right of kings and the universe! absolutism of the Churen. Surh a 
concept exalts the dignity of man as men and immunises him from er- 
plajtation at the bands of any human agency in any garh, or name, The 
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doctrine of Natural Rights invests every man with an inalienable right to 
be recRoned as a son of Adam like any other of his sons, with tual rights 
to participate in the government of his country. The spirit of this principle 
expressed itself after the emancipation of human mind and spirit, follow- 
ing the Renaissance and Reformation in Europe, in manifold conflicts and 
struggles against established political and ecclesiastical absolutism of the 
time. The religious movements and political changes of the seventegnth 
century in Europe were inspired by this philosophy of Natural Rights. 
But it touched its highest water-mark in the French Revolution of the 
eighteenth century and the declaration of American independence i in 1776. 

The attainment of India’s freedom in 1947 and many other events of such 
political emancipation in Asian and African countries provide reinforce- 
ment to the same old principle of natural and original right of a people to 
choose and determine the form of government they will have for them- 
selves. The underlying principles of this doctrine are the oft-quoted slo- 
gans of liberty, equality, and fraternity. The voice of reason has been its 
greatest ally which has freed human mind from the age-old shackles of 
effete traditions and decadent dogmas which inhibit free thinking on all 
sorts of problems. Among those who have championed the cause of this 
doctrine, with the vigour of their brains and the eloquence of their langu- 
age have veen such illustrious immortals of history as John Milton, John 
Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Thomas Paine, and the many obscure framers of 
the “Declarations” of the French Freedom and American Independence. 
Consider, for instance , the following extract from the American Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, drafted by Thomas Jefferson, who became 
President in 1801. It clearly affirms the natural and original rights of man 
to liberty and equality. 5 & 

«We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their creator with certain inalienable 
fights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”, 

The second doctrine about democracy is rooted im secular human- 
ism and is plainly utilitarian in character. Man instinctively seeks happi- 
ness which results from production and utilisation of material wealth, 
On the intellectual plane he gets his happiness from arts, literature and 
philosophy etc. Any political institution or organization that ensures 
man’s happiness, , particularly the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
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ber, is to be pirs to that which merely guarantees the happinesg4f an 
individual (4 king), or of a group (aristocracy), and deprives the vast 
majority of people of their share of social weal. This argument is simple 
and straightforward. Man’s chief pursuit is pleasure, both of body find 
mind, and democracy has conduced to the acquisition of this pleasure most 
by a majority of people. By practical experience man has found out that 
demotracy has been very potent in increasing human happiness and re- 
ducing pain, poverty, disease, and squalor through its manifold social 
services, A democratic government of the people has perhaps accomplish- 
ed this task much better than other forms of government. Its many con- 
tributions to human happiness in the field 6f arts, culture, medicine, health, 
science, and technology are easily marked and demonstrable. On the 
principle of nothing succeeds like success democracy stands strongly 
vindicated. This has been the spirit of the utilitarian argument for demo- 
ctacy and Jeremy Bentham’s Theory of Utility gives an expositton of this 
philosophy. 

Although brought up in the best utilitarian traditions of his father 
and Jeremy Bentham, his father’s friend, and although professing to carry 
on that tradition, J. S. Mill capsized the boat of Bentham’s Theory of 
Utility by declaring that such an outlook encourages man to empf his 
intelligence and capacities to pursue regular material and selfish goals 
which narrow the range of his interests and sympathies, A man’s oppor- 
tunities really lie in looking beyond his personal happiness and in really 
exercising his unique human powers for fulfilment of unique purp@ses and 
missions, Democracy is to be valued, not for its utilitarian advantages in 
the shape gf rental and bodily happiness, but for its giving every man an 
opportunity to develop his potentialities and capacities to the maximum 
limit. In other words, the value of democracy lies in the scope it creates 
for citizens and not in its demonstrably accomplished benefits for them. 
This is the idealist concept of democracy and it exalts possibilities at the 
cost of actualities that may come from democracy. This line of argument 
is in accord with J. S. Mill’s views on the subject and it has gained promi- 
nence from the middle of the nineteenth century. ° 

*A strikingly refreshing view of democracy is given by Professor 
M. V. C. Jeffreys in his book, “Beydhd Neutrality”. He has resolved the 
demotratic parados by treating it at two different levels, that’s, the lower 
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muhane level, and the higher divine level, and by bringing pom a syn- 
thesis in these two points of view. It would be best to qugte him here. 


“The underlying assumption of democracy, whether recognised or 
not, is that man belongs to two worlds. He belongs to the mundane world 
of social and historical process, an imperfect world of conflict, inequality, 
selfishness, injustice as well as of heroism and sacrifice. And he belongs 
also to a kingdom that is not of this world in which human beings are free 
and equal because each human soul is of infinite value. The great strength 
of democracy is that it insists on acting as if the properties pertaining to 

“man as a citizen of that transcendent world belonged to him as a citizen of 
that mundane world. There canbe no other grounds for giving every 
man one vote, for not killing off the unfit, or for tolerating tiresome 
minorities. The guarantee of Human Rights is not the sovereignty of the 
people, but the sovereignty of God. The great weakness of democracy 
is that, pledged to respect human beings as sacted, it can never sacrifice 
persons to programmes.......- .. itcan never guarantee as commun- 
ism can, to deliver the goods at any cost”,1? 

It is really in such a transcendent and divine frame that many of the 
demorratic concepts like freedom, dignity of man, equality, fraternity 
ete, ‘acijuire a really deeper sense than what is usually associated with them 
in the language of everyday living and in political jargon. They would be 
divested of their real vitality, if they are regarded as unrelated to the eter- 
nal and spiritual verities of life. 

‘As long as there is zeal for the democratic way of life ina communi- 
ty, perhaps it does not matter very much whether it is justified on (a) natu- 
ral, (b) utilitarian (humanistic), (c) idealist or (d) transcendantand divine 
grounds. After centuries of political experimentation mankind has very 
nearly realized that there is no better alternative to democracy, although 
it has some serious limitations and weaknesses. However, perhaps it 
would be nearer the truth to say that all these four doctrines of democracy 
are different facets of the same concern and solicitude for the individual, 
his worth, his dignity, his happiness, and his development. They all sub- 
serve the same purpose in the final analysis, although the one goes to the 
common ancestry of man and derives from this the natural and original 
privilege of equality, the other takes into account the tangible results and 
contributions’ of democracy to human welfare and happiness, and the 
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third or the e doctrine looks forward to the untold possibilitigs of 
human endeaYour and development in democracy, and the last looks to 


transcendent and divine truths to find the basis of democratic rights. 
Educational Implications of the Doctrines of Democracy S 


When these concepts of democracy are applied to the education of 
man they seem to entail great possibilities and obligations, From the doc- 
trine of natural and original right of man to equality, such educational 
principle as free and universal education for every boy and girl emerges as 
the clear responsibility of the democratic state, Education no longer should 
be regarded as the privilege of classes kut the birthright of masses. “ 
Every individual is entitled to receive the best education irrespective of 
his ability to pay for it, The utilitarian argument of democracy indisput- 
ably establishes that education should not only be universalised for the 
greatest good of the greatest number but that in order to be in accord 
with this kind of democratic philosophy it must of necessity have all those 
elements of vocational utility, arts, and culture which enrich human ex- 
perience and enhance his welfare. As happiness is regarded the chief good 
of man, a child’s education must be made as happy an experience as pos- 
sible. This revolutionises the concept of traditional discipline and teach- 
ing methods etc. The crux of the utilitarian argument of democra€y lies 
in the fact that it is useful to have everybody educated, both in his personal 
and social interests, for by education the business of living is facilitated 
and its happiness enhanced. It may be remembered here that Herbert 
Spencer’s ideal of complete living as the goal of education is very aptly 
served by the utilitarian doctrine. In short, education must seek to create 
all those things which make men useful, happy, and adjusted. The entire 
pragmatic movement in education with its main emphasis on socialization 
of the educand appears to get reinforcement from the utilitarian principle 
of democracy. 

‘The idealist viey, of democracy when applied to formulating edu- 
cational principles adopts the development of individuality as its goal. 
Every individual is born with certain powers, potentialities, and capaci- 
ties. ‘he business of education is to help the growth of these powers in a 
way that it is personally satisfying ard socially desirable. Such 4 view is 
suppofted by the psychological movement in education whtch seeks to 
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fina individual differences in innate potentialities like intefligence, apti- 
tude, and personality traits etc. among children. It is fully4n accord with 
the provision of diversified curricula to suit different needs of childten 
and with principles and techniques of guidance movement so that 
every child is helped to discover and develop himself to the maximum 
limit. In fact, such a view of education has been advocated by a long line 
of great educators who represent the progressive and psychological move- 
ment in education. But education for developing individuality finds its 
most classic and eloquent exposition in T. P. Nunn’s book - Education: 
Its Data and First Principles, 

But all these views of democratic education appear to lack in some- 
thing which is fundamental to human living. It is not intelligence that 
distinguishes man from animals for the latter too ate shown to possess 
intelligence. The essential difference is that man has a life of spirit which 
animals Go not possess. The present threat to civilization can be met only 
at the deeper levels of spirit, A sense of religious purpose is needed to 
resolve man’s conflict between power and spirit. The higher and divine 
Purposes underlying God’s creation will have to be implanted in the deep- 
et recesses of the human mind. There is no other political or social way 
oftifé more fitted than democracy to address itself to the noble mission 
of giving this orientation to education. “Man belon gs to the two orders of 
time and eternity, Life eternal consists in another kind of life in the midst 
of time”. And the business of democratic education should be to synthe- 
size the two modes of human life. “Many of our students are taught to 
assume that free will and personal responsibility are illusions, that human 
beings are conditioned almost wholly by their physical maka-up and the 
society in which they live, and that the only sense that the religious state- 
ments make is emotional and subjective, ‘This is a generation which knows 
how to doubt but not how to admire, much less how to believe. ‘This 
aimlessness, this indifference to basic issues is, to no small extent, respon- 
sible for the decline of standards, for the fading of ideals, for the defeat of 
human endeayour”18, 


Unity and Plurality of Democracy 


‘So, far democracy has been mostly considered in political context, 
But it would be an error to suppose that it is nothing more than a political 
or social arrangement, In fact, it is a pervasive way of life, an attitude of 
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mind, anchoțed in a system of values, In its integrated approach it erhbraces 
all aspects ofMlife; political, social, economic, and moral etc. Such a way of 
life cannot exist in fragments and yet retain any vitality, It has to per- 
meate every aspect of personal and social life and unify them under a sys- 
tem of Values. Most of the difficulties of the democratic way of life arise 
not from any inherent weakness of this ideal but because it is followed 
piecemeal in some situations and discarded in others. 

Apart from different doctrines of democracy, there are several of its 
kinds too. At least three kinds of democracy, political, industrial, and 
social ate often talked about. You can add a fourth one also, 7. e., the 
economic type. These types exist because of the excessive concentration 
and application of democratic ideals and values in the one or the other 
department of life. They would obviously disappear if all life, in its mul- 

Į tiplicity of activities, is allowed to be influenced equally by the essential 
J democratic ideal. Political democracy has historical precedence over the 
; other types. It is best summed up in Abraham Lincoln’s following words 


3 
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from his address at the National Cemetery at Gettysberg in 1863 during 
the progress of the American Civil War. 

“\escceessseseeethat we here highly resolve that these dead shall nothave« 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth ‘of free- 
dom; and that government of the people, by the people, for the people « 
shall not perish from the earth”, Since then democracy has been abbre- 
viated as a government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

In practice works through (a) a legislature elected by adult suffrage 
(2) a cabinet or executive responsible to the elected legislature and (c) 
, an independent judiciary. 

In an industrial democracy the employees not only share the control 
and management of the industrial enterprise but also the financial interests ~ 
and gains. No group dictates to the other group and responsibilities and 
ptivileges are co-opératively shared, Social democracy accords equality of 
social status to every individual and group in the society. There is inter- 
change of thoughts and no one’s development is hindered by any social 
disabjlity. Similarly, in an economic democracy national wealth is distri- 
buted and shared equitably or propertionately and gaping disparities in 
incomes are reduced to a large extent. “The nineteenth-cegtury concep- 
tion of a world in which the political rights of equality were secure, but in 
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whicd no tight was valid in a separate and independent ecyfnomic world 
except that of the stronger, has broken down. The view developed by 
Karl Marx many years ago that political equality, as expressed in a repre- 
sentative system of government and impartial justice, amounted to litile 
in the presence of economic inequality has come in recent years to be very 
widely accepted.......... It is the tacit tecognition of this factsthat is 
at ptesent giving such powerful public support to the political schemes 
for social security and Full Employment that are at present under conside- 
ration by the representative assemblies of nearly all the democratic states’1® 
“In India the main emphasis has been on political democracy which is 
meaningless without proper universal education, But the government is 
committed to bring about other forms of democracy also in the coun try 
and they are slowly being created through the five-year plans. However, 
underlying all these forms of democracy, political, industrial etc, is the 
consciousness of the dignity and worth of the individual who is regarded 
as an end in himself. This idea has found only partial application in the 
tealm of education in the shape of provision for primary or adult educa- 
tion in most of the countries of the world, although some very advanced 
countries have progressed to the level of secondary education for all their 
citiens, But education for the realization of one’s worth and dignity is 
infinitely mote than education in the mere rudiments of learning. “The 
way of escape from the crushing of individuality by the political and indus- 
trial systems is not to be got simply by affording the bare minimum of 
education that will permit every one to take a part in determining the con- 
ditions under which he has to live and work. It involves, over and above 
that, the higher education that Opens up the spiritual realms of art, litera- 
ture and religion in which a man is most completely free, and consequent- 
ly calls for an education in the great human interests........ deere y Dutit 
is coming to be realized as one of the urgent needs of the future”20, 


In the last analysis the democratic emphasis would always be on the 
individual and his worth. When Plato wrote his Republic he aimed at 
Producing the right type of citizen out of a perfect state of society. In 
other words, a just and perfect society was planned first and was 4, prior 
and necessary condition to the coming of a good man. But after the libe- 
tating influences of the Renaissance in Europe the individual cama to be 
invested with more and more dignity and importance. His scientific pro- 
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gress and economic self-sufficiency considerably added to his digni and 
freedom, BË this freedom has reached such a high pitch, at least in the 
Western civilization, that man to-day is bewildered, anxious and obsessed 
by the fear of his freedom. “The tension between the individual and sócie- 
ty has thus become very much more difficult to resolve in the modern 
world, since it can no longer be resolved at the semi-conscious level of 
custom, Modern man tends to seek escape from the dilemma either by 
denying responsibility (individualism) or by sacrificing liberty for the sake 
of security (Collectivism), Either way the true stature of personality is 
jeopardized, since persons can grow only when freedom and community 
are united,’”* Whatever be the form of this compromise between indivi- 
dualism and collectivism, it will be necessary in the interest of the democta- 
tic ideal to keep the individual free from greater and greater subservience 
to society, The rescue of the individual will always be a ticklish problem 
to solve for those who keep their faith in the sanctity of hufan perso- 
nality, As has been rightly remarked, “ . . . . . the direction in which 
civilization develops as the century goes on must in greater measure de- 
pend upon the integrity, quality, and creativeness with which the indivi- 


dual is enabled to live in an increasingly planned society’’#2, 
e 


Some Essentials of the Democratic Way of Life 


It is dificult to prepare an exhaustive list of democratic principles 
and values, for democracy is essentially a matter of spirit, an attitude of 
mind, a pervasive outlook on life.’ However some essential and‘tardinal 
principles of democracy are listed below for convenience. 


(1) Befhocracy originated in conflict for sharing of political power 
by common man. In so doing it revolted against the established 
absolutism of monarchy or aristocracy, In religion the revolt 
was directed against the clerical absolutism. In recent decades it 
has revolted agaimst fascism and dictatorships. Perhaps its fu- 
ture struggle will be against the excesses of capitalism and of 
the proletariat state alike. The core principle is that democracy 
signifies the spitit of freedom against any kind of unwanted and 
suffocating  regimentation which | may come from any, quarter, 
i.e., individuals, groups, or Statesin the Hegelian sense, which 
assumie absolute power and control over individuals. Demo- 
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cracy Moes have controls, but these are those that are, based on 
mutual interest and common consent. In the modern de the two 
horns of the democratic dilemma are the unfettered freedom of 
the individual and the absolute powers of the State. ‘This tension 
is resolved by compromise between the two. Now that the business 
of democracy is managed by compromise and adjustment, it implies 
that dictation is not democratic. The democratic way of doing a 
thing is through negotiations, discussions, arguments, and persua- 
sion. For sucha procedute to be effective tolerance, sweet reaso- 
nableness, patience, and willingness to see the other people’s point of 
view are prior conditions. 


(2) Freedom and worth of the individual are the twin bases of 
democracy. Democratic ideal invests the individual with a sanctity which 
is denied to him by other ways of life. An individual is treated as a person, 
as an end in himself, as a free agent of his will and conscience, and as 
capable of making personal choice. But this freedom is and should be 
tightly tempered by responsibility which he must accept for his actions 
and to whatever ultimate truth or loyalty he recognises and accepts. In 
other words, his right to freedom is conditioned by his obligation to be a 
tationay and moral member of a social group. 


ce 


aad at ules + men are not free simply because they are freed from 
external restraints. True freedom is inward, a function of mind and spirit. 
This inser fearlessness is the affirmation of human individuality. The 
tecognition that a human being isa moral agent with the right and capa- 
city to choose between truth and error, good and evil, is the,essence of 
freedom. We may make a wrong choice but true democracy concedes to 
us the right to choose wrongly”.23 


“Our education should encourage the development in its members 
of fearlessness of mind, strength of conscience and integrity of purpose. 
If human life is to remain human, it must deepen and live by a sense of 
moral obligation, Without moral freedom there can be no true democra- 
cy. Freedom and justice in the world depend on there being enough men 
and women who say “we will obey God rather than men”.24 » 


It is from the respect for his personality and its sanctity that the 
individual gets the right to equality with his fellow-men. The democratic 
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ideal stands for equal freedom and equal fundamental and basic tighe for 
all its memb&s, irrespective of caste, creed, race, sex, religion, culture, 
economic and occupational status. This is not to say that democracy is 
w@dded to the principle of levelling of individuals and tecognising no 
inequalities arising from talents and potentialities, Equality means equali- 
ty of fundamental rights and equality of opportunity, which is modified 
by physiological and psychological individual differences among the mem- 
bers of a group. Of course, the business of education is to reduce these 
inequalities as far as it can and make up for the deficiencies of the home 
and the economic status, But equality of opportunity in a democracy 
must not be construed as identity of opportunity. While personal and 
social differences will be there, the removal of social and economic barriers 
from the path of every individual to his goal of self-realization and deve- 
lopment are the great obligations of a democracy. Also, the principle of 
equality should provide conditions for effective social justicé without 
which democracy is a mirage. 


(3) Freedom of action and of conscience and the right of equality 
for every individual in a democracy are by themselves not enough to 
govern inter-personal relationship among individuals, After ally man . 
attains his full stature in a social group of the right kind and right size. 
To a certain extent sharing of common ideas and interests may be a unify- 
ing force among discrete individuals. But this cannot be depended upon 
beyond a point and something more positive should be there. Such a 
cementing farce is the democratic principle of fraternity, The essence of 
fraternal relations are humane understanding and sympathy, but above all, 
love, Loye'ls divinely bestowed upon man, and in loving his fellowmen 
he is actually responding to a higher and prior love froma transcendent 
source. The only abiding principle that can unify individuals is the prin- 
ciple of free and spontaneous love, love that grows and fulfils itself by 
surrendering and saerificing and not by self-sceking and self-aggrandis- 
ing. In the opinion of Professor M, V. C. Jeffreys the norm of personal 
relationship is either Socratic justice or the Christian love, The former 
is a creed of humanism and the latter of religions, both Christianity and 
Hinduism. Justice is evidently derived from love but not vic versa. 
Religious principles like love, truth, non-violence etc., are not adequately 
covered by the concept of Socratic justice. Jove that is given without 
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expdctation of rewards is higher and more spiritual than love that is pos- 
sessive in a physical frame. Poets, dreamers, and eee have sung 
melodiously of the powers of this love. All family and social virtues are 
tooted in this, and a human society will be pathologically unhealthy if its 
members are devoid of love in private and public life. Many problems of 
moral and social behaviour can be resolved by the principle of loye. The 
democratic principle of fraternity is ineffective if it is anchored in mere 
charitable considerations for others. Love alone can make fraternity deep 
and abiding and free from snobbishness. It alone can ensure genuine 

fellow-feelings, cooperative w vorking and harmonious and corporate liy- 
ing, and also attenuate the hostile competitiveness of the present civiliza- 
tion. Love alone can save mankind from being splintered into warring 
camps. It can also reduce tensions between fanatical nationalism and vague 
world citizenship. It would be more than a useful force to bind gtoups of 
people at the national and international levels. The work of the UNESCO 
will get added strength and significance if it is geared strongly to the prin- 
ciple of love, although it is already doing commendable work on the 
humanistic plane. Willingness to work selflessly for the good of others, 
respect for authority, property, laws etc., all spring from a sense of love 
for mankind. ‘The democratic education in future will have to addtess 
itself to the task of inculcating a sense of love in children for creating 
feelings of fraternity. 


(4) The democratic society is governed by the principle of inter- 
action in its group relationships. Barriers are broken and there is perpe- 
tual influx of ideas, making the democratic society a dynamic one with 
faith in wholesome changes. Mechanical rigidity and statfé stagnation are 
incompatible with the questioning spirit of a free mind which democracy 
guarantees. Therefore, there is scope for scientific and technological pro- 
gress leading to material prosperity in such a society. Knowledge is free 
and experimentation caztied on. People prove allthings and hold fast 
what is true. Reason is not fettered nor faith dintmed. “Idolatry of the 
perfectability of the past” and its slavish imitation are ruled out. But 
past tradition, culture, institutions, social values and mores are respected 
and inspiration derived from them. Nevertheless, the strength of a’demo- 
cratic community lies in making ‘wholesome and salutary changes and 


facing facts realistically. 
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‘The educational implication of such an outlook is that chijdren be 
" trained t& think critically for themselves. They should be able to 
examine a proposition on its merit and not depend on others to do think- 

2 8g for them. e 


Nowhere in the entire range of the world’s literature does the demo- 
cratic creed, appropriate for India, find perhaps a more inspired expres- 
sion than in the following lines of the immortal bard of Bengal.*5 

Where the mind is without fear and 

the head is held high; 
Where knowledge is free; 
Where the world has not been broken up 

into fragments by narrow domestic walls; 
Where words come out from the depth of truth; 
Where tireless striving stretches its 

arms towards perfection; ‘i 
Where the clear stream of reason has 

not lost its way into the dreary sand of dead habit, 
Where the mind is led forward by 
‘Thee into ever-widening thought and action sas... 
Into that heaven of freedom my Carin 
Father, let my country awake 


—Rabindra Nath Tagore 


Some Vital Needs of Indian Democracy To-day that Have Direct 
Bearing on Education 


1™ “Lhe common man in India requires to be made conscious of his 
freedom and dignity of which he has become utterly oblivious owing 
to political and social subjection for centuries. In the present break-down 
of moral values of life a sense of integrity and decency has to be restoreft. 
Man must behaye with dignity, becoming a free man, and at the same time 
he must behave at a level appropriate for human conduct. Besides, res- 
traint, justice, fair-mindedness, self-reliance, courage of conviction, tole- 
rance, a sense of responsibility etc., have to be fstered in the individual 
tb make his private and public life virtuous and just. In shorf, a regene- 
ration of personal and social vafues is urgently required ist India. Proper 
education is the only answer to such a challenging situation. 
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(2) Education in India has always stressed bookishness and me- 
morization. And even this faulty education has been availableffor a vety 
small percentage of the vast population. Democracy requires ability to do 
critical thinking, to take decisions, and to disctiminate between truth and 
falsehood. Some kind of an age of reason has to dawn for a people who” 
have been steeped in ignorance and decadent customs and habits, While 
Europe requires faith to correct the imbalance of reason, Asia requires 
reason to mitigate the excesses of superstitious beliefs and irrational habits, 
The age of science and reason has yet to be fully felt in India, At the same 
time education of the individual has to include the education of his 
hands and heart besides that of heed, and thus a harmonious development 
is to be aimed at. Education in this country has been always lop-sided, and 
a programme of balanced education can alone provide an effective correc- 


tive, 
(3) Social justice, which is an urgent historical necessity, should 


be made operative by eradication of discrimination in fotms of untouch- 
ability and casteism in all their forms, on the one hand, and by equitable 
distribution of national wealth which must be raised considerably by 
advanced technology and industrialization, on the other hand. A feeling 
of worth-whileness and self-respect is hard to have in face of social in- 
feriority and grinding economic poverty. In the business of mundane 
living a minimum of economic competence is absolutely indispensable to 
make a man feel his worth-while and this minimum is not available for the 
majority of the people in this country. This again is a problem of voca- 
tional education, é 
(4) Preservation of all that is best in our cultural, social and lite- 
taty hetitage, and yet stimulation of the mind to “look befofé and after 
and pine for what is not”—both of these ate necessary. India’s ancient 
heritage is rare and extraordinarily rich and the function of education 
“a this country should be to preserve that heritage and yet turn our 
youth’s minds from “the idolatry of the petfectability of the past” to the 
quest of the new in future. “Education has always a dual role to fulfil. 
Its consetvative and residual function is to pass on from one generation to 
the next the knowledge, skills and values that tepresent the heritage of the 
past....0..,. It has also a regenerative and teyolutionary function to 
perform which is to allow the fullest blossoming of those tendencies in 
the young whicti will introduce new cteative life into the world”, 
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(5) This vast country is woefully deficient in the right type of 
leadership, While the illiterate masses behave gtegariously like flocks of 
sheep, the political leaders, barring a few on the top, behave as power- 
drunk, unbalanced upstarts, or self-secking, avaricious men engage] in 
making hay while the sun shines. The objective of political leadership 
is commercial in the worst sense of the term. Wealth, power, and pri- 
vilegé are unsctupulously sought for. “Although every age has its saints 
and sinners”, yet sinners have multiplied in the ranks of political leaders 
in this country. The effective functioning of this democracy requires a 
tight type of leadership, possessing character, wisdom, and a spirit of 
sacrifice and service. Education alone ean fulfil this task. 

(6) At present, as always before in her long history, the unity of 
the vast country and the integration of her people are two major problems. 
Religion, casteism, linguism and regionalism ate proving great hind- 
tances. Those who had naively believed that the unity of the country was 
accomplished by her political Constitution were tudely shocked by dis- 
turbances and riots following in the wake of the States Reorganization 
Committee report and the government decision to enforce Hindi as the 
natural language National unity in a country with so much diversity 
and geographical extent is no easy matter. However, a sense of aatianal 
solidarity, which is one of the prime conditions for future Survival, 
can be created and fostered, on grounds of commonness of cultural 
and political ideals of people in the country. 'This is a major obliga- 
tion of democratic education, z 

(7) Allied with national unity is the question of peaceful coexis- 
tence and cooperative endeavour in the international field. Fortunately 
that has been the forte of India. Both from her ancient ideals and the pre- 
sent political policy of her leaders India has made her contribution to the 
peace of the world. The importance of this matter is obvious and need 
not be laboured here. Education in India has to be alive to the gteat need 
for what BertrandfRussell in his “Education and Social Order” has suc- 
cinctly phrased as “faternational cohesion” and which, according to him, 


> 


should have precedence temporarily over the education for individuality 
in view of the present threat to human civilization, 
"A SUMMARY OF THE MAIN POINTS OF THE CHAPTER 
+ 1. The political change in India has necessitated gn examination 
of the significance of this change. Therefore, there is the need 
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to define the meaning of democracy in the context of the Indian 
situation and to understand its educational implilations. The 
educational system that grew here under the British did have 
Some metits, but the system as a whole requires to be geared tp 
new purposes and values appropriate for a democratic society, 
Democracy in India is not a mete teplica of democracy in the 
West which at home has town out of people’s love of liberty 
and equality but abroad from the forces of capitalism, colonia- 
lism and imperialism. Secondly, Western democracies noutish 
class distinctions, and have often employed violent means to 
achieve their ends. The Indian democtacy is strikingly different 
and is conceived of in conformity with the ancient ideals and 
traditions of life in the country. Accordingly, it is committed 
to the principles of respecting the dignity and worth of the 
individual and pursuing the ideal of peaceful coexistence among 
the nations of the world. It also seeks to establish a classless 
and casteless society by methods of appeal and persuasion. As 
the ancient democratic values and ideals of India had been lost 
owing to decadent social norms and practices and to political 
changes, certain undemocratic forces like casteism, regionalism, 
social inequalities etc., which have prevailed fora long time, 
are some of the major problems today. 


„Educated and wise Indians are aware of these and many other 


dangets to their democracy. Hence, the political Constitution 
of the country is so drawn as to provide a number of fundamen 

tal tights to every citizen. ‘There are also «ditective principles” 
in it to ensure that justice is done to all in the most comptehen- 
Sive sense of the term. But the provision of free education upto 
the age of fourteen for every boy and girl requites to be raised 
up to a still higher age-limit. ‘The ideal of tfit land has been the 
self-realization for every one in conformity with one’s Dharma 
(duty) and, Guna (aptitudes), The fulfilment of every one’s 
specific destiny arises from the acceptance of the Principle of 
Sanctity of every human personality. On the social side, the 
democtatic ideal finds its expression in identifying other people’s 
joys and sorrows with one’s own. Such ideals of the Indian 
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democracy have their bases in the religious philosophies,of the 
ifna. 
4. The political views of some eminent Indian leaders are quoted 
. to indicate what they think about democracy in India. From 
these there can be no doubt that they all affirm the sanctity of 
e human personality and the ideal of peace and goodwill among 
all mankind. The educational implications of such a view of 
democracy should be evident. 


5. In the West there have been good many definitions and mean» 
ings of democracy, beginningavith such ancient Greek thinkers 
as Herodotus and Aristotle. Among the many Western doctri- 
nes of democracy are those of (a) Natural Rights, (b) Human- 
ism and Utilitarianism, (c) Idealism, (d) Divine Origin of 
man. In the last analysis all these doctrines are different facets 
of the same concern and solicitude for the individual, his worth, 
dignity, happiness, and development. 


6. When these democtatic concepts are applied to the education 
of man, great many theories and principles seem to result, such 
as equality of educational opportunity, free and universal ete 
cation, vocational and cultural education, development of indi- 
viduality, and awakening of the deeper spiritual elements in 
man’s nature. 

7. Democracy is more than a political arrangement, It if perva- 
sive way of life, anchored in a system of values and ideals, em- 
‘PTacing the whole of life itself. Apart from different doctrinés 
of democracy, there are several of its kinds too, suchas political, 
industrial, social, and economic democracies. The concepts of 
democracy have been only partially applied in the field of educa-¢ ~ 
tion withthe result that the era of educational democracy has 
yet to daytn, particularly in African and Asian countries. 


8. In the end are briefly catalogued some of the essentials of the 
democratic way of life with some vital needs of the Indian demo- 
cracy which have directgbearing on the subject of education, 

e These are already given in a summarised form and need not 

be repeated. 
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CHAPTER UT 
P 
EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 


The meaning and purposes of democracy, particularly in the con- 
text of the Indian situation, were discussed in the last chapter. It was also 
argued that the democratic way of life is the most appropriate for the 
people of this country in view of their past traditions and ideals. Accord- 
ingly, aims of education should be conceived and formulated in the frame 
of the traditional values and the present needs of the Indian society which 
has adopted the democratic pattern of life. But what is most essential 
for the survival of democracy in India is the existence of a community 
which is emotionally integrated, politically free and liberal, economically 
satisfied, and progressive in outlook. But such a social order can be creat- 
ed only by a rationally planned system of education, which is sine gua non 
ox social Progress and stability. What should be the basic purposes and 
ptinciples of such an educational programme ? This raises the question 

Of democratic education and its underlying philosophy. 
Freedom as the Essence of Democracy 

In the first and the last analysis democracy stands for the freedom 
of individuals, Honour, dignity, rights, and happiness etc., all follow 
from the supreme condition of freedom. A slave without freedom has 
neither honour, dignity etc., nor real happiness, for, as Plato said, his 
behaviour is controlled by the purposes of his master, Even if a person 
Bets so conditioned as to exercise no choice or volition of his own in 
carrying out other People’s» purposes with pleasure, ‘he will be more an 
object of commiseration rather than of any commendation. Freedom is a 
Prior condition for all good things in life. The late Professor Percy Nunn? 
Was justifiably right in assetting that nothing good enters human life 
except througtrthe free activities of men and women. It is not too fanciful 
to imagine that in the days of slavery, particularly in the orient, jome 
slaves must haye lived amidst very happy material conditions and perpe- 
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tually basked in the sunshine of their master’s favours, and yet no one has 
praised slavery, nor wished for such a- life. It is due to the differential 
condition of freedom that reigning in hell is preferable to service in 
hgaven. 
W. H. Kilpatrick’s View 
Professor W. H. Kilpatrick makes ‘freedom’ as a subordinate thing 

to ‘respect for personaljty’ which he regards as the essence of democracy. 
“First, what is the essence of democracy, ?” he asks. “An earlier day”, 
he answers, “would probably have answered that” ‘the essence’ of de- 
mocracy is freedom, freedom of the individual to decide and act on his? 
OWN reae ae cinah soa butit may show'a truer regard for all the factors 
involved to say that respect for personality comes first, with freedom 
(limited by equality, and thus defining justice) following as necessary to 
implement any true respect for personality,” 2 

I beg to differ from the learned professor in this regard, ‘First and 
foremost, nothing has happened in the world since “An earlier day” to 
convince any body that there is a surfeit of freedom either in individual or 
national life, On the other hand, freedom of individuals has been curtailed 
by the multiplying controls by governments and that of nations jeopardi- 
sed by the unlimited ambitions and narrow selfishness of the great powers: 
of the world to-day. Individuals with resources in national life,and nations 
in possession of nuclear weapons in the international field have rendered 
the lives of poorer people and weaker nations respectively very insecure. 
Secondly, given the freedom, a person will automatically compel and 
command ‘re$pect’ from others, for no one shows ‘respect’ for those who 
are not free. geme prosperous people show all sorts of respect for their pet” 
animals but they would never grant them any freedom. Thirdly, since 
Indians have become a politically free people in their country, they have 
started getting respect from all. Therefore, I hesitate to accept the wrong 
transposition of the ggsences of democracy as giyen by Professor Kilpa- 
trick. My thesis is thatthe core of democracy is freedom without which 
neither respect nor prospect, dignity nor sanctity, honour nor privilege, 
happiness nor prosperity, can come to man. a 
Freedom as the Chief End of Human Pursuits wees 

It is to vindicate the right of ffeedom that poets have sung melo- 
diouslysind philosophers have reflected deeply. The martyrdoin of count- 
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less patriots becomes significant in the context of sacrifice for freedom 
Birds and beasts all alike love their freedom so much that they normally 
dislike and defy domestication unless they fall a prey to man’s superior 
skill and intelligence, The history of man’s civilization is a history of his 
grim struggle to attain freedom from wants, diseases, squalor, and poverty 
by developing arts, sciences and technology. On a higher level, call it 
spiritual or religious, emancipation from the travails of birth oad death 
has been sought by all religions invariably. ‘The Buddhistic Nirvana or 

Š the Hindu Mokshha can be best understood only in the context of freedom 
from the transmigration of soul. The difference between man’s concepts 
of heaven and hell is anchored primarily in his phantasies of absolute bliss 
of freedom from all things and his helpless compulsion to suffer from all 
forms of painful and cruel restraints. Nearly in every religion heaven 
symbolises, above all, the joy of freedom, and hell the prison-house of 
terrible sufferings and agonising restraints. ‘Thus, both heaven and hell 
represent only conditions of complete freedom and damned restraint 
tespectively. Animals are perhaps happy to the extent they are free, and 
men are truly dignified by the measure of freedom they enjoy. Take 
away the freedom of either, and they languish under restraint. 


sort 


Reasons for the Importance of Freedom 
Why does man cherish and exalt his freedom so much ? T propose 
the following answers, 


(1) Life itself is a movement, based on the principle of self-active 
development, and naturally it does not brook restraint. The movement 
of life is towards the goal of its fulfilment, its destiny. Everzform of life, 
biological and botanical, has an origin and an end, Reaching the end in a 
ftee and untestricted manner constitutes the fulfilment of its destiny. In 

`“ case of humans the destiny is not merely the end in the form of death but 
the fulfilment of goals and objectives that may be cherished as worthy of 
human endeavour and pursuit. Man alone has the ability to raise up the 
level of its goals to the highest moral altitudes, The higher the goals of 
human life, the greater becomes its destiny. The values nd pursuits of 
human life gre like intervening variables, and not the destiny of life, al- 
though their realization leads towards the fulfilment of life’s ead > 
Freedom is'hot merely a means but an end also. 
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(2) Freedom alone makes growth and development possible, It 
provides the necessary condition and facility in the fulfilment of purposes 
and destinies of life. Restraint negatives this fulfilment, The pages of the 
world’s history bear eloquent testimony to man’s voluntary and willing 
sacrifices to achieve freedom, whether religious, or social and political, 

©) There is still a greater reason perhaps for our love of freedom. 
We love it because w®pay an incredibly great price for it in the form of 
arduous training and education ctc., extending over years. ‘This point 
will be considered in some detail here. ESS 


Growth Implies Reduction in Dependence and Assumption of Res- 
ponsibility 

All forms of life originate in biological dependence on other lives, 
The entire basis of pre-natal life is dependence on the mother, The grow- 
ing embryo depends for its sustenance and survival on anothe# life from 
which it parts subsequently. Even the post-natal life of an offspring is one 
of dependence on the care of the mother, All this is characteristically true 
of all those species which are higher in the scale of evolution, Man is the 
highest developed of all the living organisms, and he has created for him- 
self a yery complex social environment. Therefore, his offspring fas ter 
depend on him for pretty long before it is fully trained to look after itself, 
At birth the human infant cries but not the offspring of lower animals. 
The explanation seems to be in the fact that humans exhibit greater de- 
pendence on others than do the young ones of animals for their sarvival. 
A condition bf maturity is very much a harder thing to achieve in the life 
of a human ghild, but maturity comes too quickly in the life of lowers 
animals. The duration and complexity of human training are consequently 
much greater than those required for animals, if at all required for them. 

It has been said above that the human infant cries at birth, It does 
so for the simple reason that it has to assume some measure of responsibi~ 
lity for its own existence by way of independent breathing, thermic ad- 
justment to the surrounding heat or cold, and its own feeding etc. From 
a life of utter dependence of the pre-natal period one of some indepen- 
dence and responsibility, although very limited, commences immediately 
after nativity. After the first small measure of independence that comes 
from the event of birth nature holds the infant responsible for breath- 
ing etc. As days, weeks, months, and years roll on, the child has to 
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grow, develop, and mature progressively till he attains a stage of auto- 
nomous, integrated, and independent behaviour by prolonged training | 
aad systematic efforts. Real mature behaviour never comes all too soon, 
and, in fact, itis not given to many tohaveit even after long years. How- 
ever, it is pretty evident that one’s capacity for growing independent is 
strictly conditioned by one’s capacity to assume responsibility. A person 
devoid of a sense of responsibility lives and beh.¥es at an infantile level, 
although he or she may be quite advanced in years. 


Psycho-analysis, a very interesting branch of psychology, has thrown 
lot of light on the growth of behaviour, over and above what normal 
psychology has to say on the subject. It regards birth as the first and 
severest traumatic experience in the life of a neonate. It has been al- 
teady said that birth is an event which marks an abrupt and radical reduc- 
tion in an infant’s dependence on its mother, after which the growth of its 
personality is progressively in the direction of greater and greater inde- 
pendence in proportion to the sense of responsibility which accompanies 
it. In this rather long period of growth and development there are seve- 
ral Stages with their marked characteristics and problems, At every 
““turning point, or at every new stage of growth, there are traumatic ex- 

petiences caused by reductions of dependence. Sucha reduction is called 

weaning, of which there are several in the life of a growing child. In 

other words, the journey from absolute dependence to comparative 

autonomy and independence in behaviour is full of emotional risks and 

hazards, particularly at all those stages at which weaning is attempted. 
` Infact, every stage of personality growth such as infancy..childhood and 
adolescence, implies a definite striving to develop a comparatively greater 
measute of independence in behaviour. Adolescence is especially marked 
by the most vigorous striving for the achievement of full independence in 
every sphere of conduct and living. Fortunately, the principle of self- 
active development or “inner spontaniety, coupled’ with external stimula- 
tion in shape of education and training etc., facilitates progress from one 
stage to another. 


Thé Crow of Democratic Education j 


Greayth, therefore, implies the attainment of a conditionsof matu- 
tity from immaturity, of responsible independence from infantile depen- ' 
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dence. Nobody can be said to have grown unless he or she has grown 
in this sense of independence and responsibility. It was postulated at 
the outset that the essence of democracy is independence from which al} 
other virtues follow. ‘Therefore, the best education that can be givenrto 
any person would be the one that would help him or her to attain inde- 
pendeyce with a proportionate sense of responsibility. In my opinion 
this is the crux of a democratic education. Wherever people cherish the 
democratic way of life they are educated for independence and responsibi- 
lity. And in India no theory of democratic education can be formulated 
except on the twin bases of freedom and responsibility, in conform'ty. 
both with our past traditions and preset social and political require- 
ments. 
Views of Rousseau and Pestalozzi 

No other educational thinker seems to be so sensitively conscious of 
the problem of the polarity of dependence and independence‘in human 
life as Rousseau. He had clearly recognised the biological dependence 
of early life on others and also the tremendous need for substituting it by 
complete independence through a process of education which he conceiv- 
ed as education for democratic living. He paints the pitiable picture of 
childhood, which is essentially one of dependence, in his work, “Julie”, 


as below. 


«We have to think of the condition of childhood. Is there any 
creature in the world weaker, more unprotected, more at the megcy of its 
surroundings, mote in need of pity, of love, and of protection, than a 
child. Is ngt this the reason why the first sounds which nature prompts. 
are cries and laments .....+.seee eee eee 

What, then, is Rousseau’s proposal to help such a helpless and 
dependent creature ? The key to this problem is provided by Rousseau 
in his introduction tg "Emile" in the followi ing words: 

“J have, therefore, in this treatise made choice ofan imaginary pupil 
and taken the liberty to suppose him of the right age, in good health, 
and possessed of the requisite knowledge and abilities to undertake his 
education, to conduct him from the time of his birth till he is grown 
to maturity, and no longer standstin need of any other r guide than 


himséif.”* © 
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It would be seen that Rousseau visualises education as something 
commencing at birth and extending over to the period when maturity is 
attained. But more important thaa this is his concept that the end of 
edutation is the attainment of independence in behaviour without the 
need for guidance from others. In other words, to the extent a person is 
able to look after himself or herself, he or she may be considered to,be an 
educated person. It would be seen that this requirement is not merely a 
practical criterion of being literate or learned. Indeed, to be properly edu- 
cated is a good deal more as will be seen subsequently in this chapter. 


There has been at least another great educational thinker whose 
view on democratic education chimes in with that of Rousseau. Tt is 
gratifying to find that Pestalozzi has also conceived the end of education 
in the same frame of freedom from dependence and achievement of self- 
reliance. Pestalozzi was primarily concerned with the task of raising im- 
poverished and degraded peasantry to the level of independent and digni- 
fied humanity. He conceived of educational goal as independence and 
autonomy in behaviour which comes from development of one’s powers. 
“Thus and only thus does the man whom in God’s wide world nobody 
helps and nobody can help learn to help himself.” (Quoted by Morf Pr, 
p 211).5 Thus self-help is the best part of education, for it releases a 
person from dependence on others. ‘The teal difference between slaves 
and freemen is that the former ate utterly dependent on others, while for 
the latter dependence of any kind is a matter of pers onal choice. 


Writing about Pestalozzi Professor Green writes: “To his mind 
the fatal flaw in social work of this kind lay in the fact that it did not teach 
men to help themselves but left them more dependent than ever.”6 Pro- 
fessor Green also quotes from Mann’s Pestalozzi’s Ausgewahlte Werke 
that “The best service man can render to man is to teach him to help him- 
self.”? Indeed, the entire argument underlying the social work describ- 
ed in Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude is to the cect that man should 
be made free, and the business of the State is metety to provide stimulus 
and oppottunity for so developing him that he can take care of himself. 
That is why in modern democratic States education does not play that 
compuisive-ead restrictive role which it does in totalitarian States. It 
merely Provides the best stimulus for growth without determining the 
direction of that growth. 


ae 
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It may or may not be possible to support this point of view about 
the essence of democratic education by quoting from the works of other 
eminent educational thinkers. But that should be no cause for concern, 
for Rousseau and Pestalozzi do not require support and confirmațión 
from others. Besides, in framing the above concept of democratic educa- 
tion, as involving training in independence and reducing dependence, 
I have been guided by biological, psychological and sociological conside- 
rations, apart eA meaning attached to democracy in the political 
sense, From all these points of view the inevitable logical conclusion 
has been that democratic education can be no other education thay the 
one that conduces to growth of independence in a person. 3 


The Educational Traditions of the British Period 


Jn propounding the aforesaid view I had had to consider some other 
particular reasons. I had in my mind both the historical background of the 
present educational system in the country and the social habits and the 
mode of living of the Indian people. It is an educational platitude to say 
that the system of education which the English people created here was 
foreign, both in form and substance, and that it was primarily created to 
meet the exigencies of the colonial administration. Thus it could hardly 
be anywhere near what might be considered as democratic education 
for a free society. If one viewed the recommendations of the famous 
Despatch of Wood of 1854 to understand the underlying purposes of the “ 
English education in India, one would clearly see that the basic purpose 
was to create a class of English educated Indians with intellectual fitness 
and integrity for running the administrative machinery. ‘To a large ex- 
tent the products of this system were so educated as to be extremely såe- 
pendent on white-collar government jobs, without which their educa- 
tion did not stand them in good stead in other situations. Although 


there have been schools and also a system of education in the country, “© 


there is an obviousdack of a clear and coherent educational theory to suit 
the new democracysin India. The absence of clear educational objectives 
is reflected in the uncertainties which prevail in the governmental mea- 
sures which ate proposed at a very fast speed to irftroduce changes in th® 
educational system. What usually happens is that commissions and com- 
mittees of enquiry are appointed but their recommendations are rarely 
accepted in any systematic manner. And even beforecthere has been 
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enough time to consider their full-dress implementations, other com- 
missions and committees are proposed and set up. A large number of 
seminars are held every year and their decisions are usually contradictory, 
The’ reason is that these hectic and fast-occurring proposed changes are 
symptomatic of the uncertainties in respect of a democratic educational 
philosophy for India. No longer are the objectives of a colonial foreign 
regime acceptable today, and the quest for a new philosophy has not yet 
properly begun. It has been said above that the goal of democratic edu- 
cation is the acquisition of ability for independence in life and living, 
whereas the only thing that the old system of education gave to an educat- 
ed person was a sense of utter deptndence on getting a government job for 
existence. Even today an educated young man looks to a government 
job as a means of his earthly salvation. In fact, our educated people are 
so badly educated as to be fit for nothing else except helpless depen- 
dence on arwhite-collar position, A clerical or administrative job is the 
only motive in the minds of parents sending their children to school. 
Naturally this aspect of Indian education has come in for severe criticism 
at all hands. As a natural reaction to academic education leading to 
white-collar job, vocational and utilitarian education has been proposed 
te correzt the imbalance. And then possibly at a future date the cry for 
disinterested culture in education will be raised as already its demand has 
appeared in the shape of general education in Indian universities. In this 
way this see-saw movement in educational goals will continue for ever. 
Therefore, there is the imperative need for a clear, positive, coherent 
and unified philosophy of education for our democracy. It is a patent 
fact that the traditions of the education as they have come dowp from the 
British have been in the direction of fostering dependence of an excessive 
kind on certain things in the lives of a very small percentage of English 
educated people. Therefore, there is every reason to think that the new 
philosophy of education must be conceived in the frame of freedom and 


responsibility. > bas 
9 


Evils of Child-Rearing and Joint Family System 


It has already been affirmed that the purpose of democratic educa- 
tion is and should be to train pupils ia habits of independence, coupled 
with a sense of personal and social responsibility. It was also pointed out 
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that the history of the educational system created by the British in this 
country easily justifies the acceptance of such an aim as a matter of ne- 
cessity. Additional reinforcement in favour of accepting this educatto- 
nal aim comes from the peculiar circumstances of our social and fimily 
Ife. My proposed theory is particularly relevant and vital in the context 
of Indian conditions. ‘The methods of child-rearing are confused® and 
} faulty throughout the world, and they are so in India also, India has 
} been a country of joint families wherein parental affection, at least mater- 
nal one, is proverbial, Fond and solicitous parents practically do every 
i thing for their children even when the latter have grown up. THe up- 
bringing in most homes is so defective that hardly any habits in initiative 
4) and independence are fostered. In a sense there is absolute parental 
determinism right from childhood to the age of adulthood in the life of @ 
boy or girlin respect of studies, marriage, and vocation etc, A boy or 
‘ girl is hardly given any opportunity to make any choice for himself or 
herself, Every Indian knows how as a boy he was not allowed any frec- 
dom in the choice of his hair-cut or clothes with the result that even on 
attaining majority people go to shops with quite a few persons to help 
them in the choice of their garments etc. Even at the university stage of 
education one finds anxious and excessively helpful parents meeting uni- 
versity teachers and discussing the educational problems of théir wards, 

who remain almost unconcerned and indiferent in the background, « 
Such well-meaning interference and solicitude on the part of parents 
creates a strong sense of dependence in their wards almost on all dimen- 
sions of living and life. Manifestly, owing to such faulty carly training 
habits of independence, initiative, and responsibility are hardly fostered. 


a, 


It might be objected that overfondliig and anxious solicitude on the 
part of parents is not the rule in every family. I partly accept the validity pan 
of this objection. But my suspicion is that in homes where parents arc? 
not doing nearly evéry thing for their sons and daughters without hardly 
leaving any respongibility to be accepted and discharged by them, the 
atmosphere is often an authoritarian one, which, in fact, is worse from 
the point of view of development of a sense of independence and responsi- 
bility. Unfortunately there have not been reliable studigs.on these sub- 
jects in Indian conditions, and, thefefore, I cannot support my contention 
with experimental evidence. But that does not invalidat®my hypothesis 
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if we remember something of our own early life and introspect even for a 
moment on the extent to which we are obsessed by a sense of depend- 
ence on others. It can also be stated as a general rule that there may be 
just a few families which have proper and enlightened notions about thg 
upbringing of children. Between extremes of excessive protection and 
affectionate solicitude, on the one hand, and overbearing authoritari- 
anism and repressive rejection, on the other, a typigal Indian boy grows 

up to be a picture of indecision, dependence, helplessness, and anxiety 
under conditions of stress and strain. 

Again, it is a common experience after observing conditions in any 
joint family that one or two persons actually shoulder the entire responsi- 
bility for all the members, most of whom are pathetically dependent on 
the former and hardly evince any sense of responsibility. In order to 
understand this clearly it will be necessary to understand the dynamics of 
relationship’ existing in a joint family in this country. The affairs of a 
joint family are administered by a person, usually male, who is called the 
head. It is not necessary for him to be the oldest in age or the highest in 
family hierarchy. But often the head is the most educated, active, carn- 
ing and resourceful individual among the members of the family. It may 
be § surprising to know that there is no formal and ceremonious appoint- 
ment of a family head. Any adult member of the family may gradu- 
ally assume its leadership by dint of his services and sacrifices, initi- 
ative and enterprise, hard work and the power of his personality. At any 
tate, his irluence is not ordinary, for he is the key figure who takes de- 
cisions in all the vital matters affecting the fortunes and the prestige of the 
family. Other members take orders from him and act according to his 
wishes. His is the chief responsibility in every matter. Women and 
children in the family fear him and even the adults cannot disregard his 
decisions and directions easily. All heads of families are not constituted 
alike. There ate temperamental and psychological differences among 
them. Some are authoritarian and awe-inspiring, and some others ate 
quiet and peaceful and carry out their responsibilities in consultation and 
cooperation with othèr members. In the ideal situation a head is abso- 
lutely selfless, democratic in his policies and dealings, and he identifies 
himself cembletely with the interests 6f the entire family. The criteria of 
his conduct ate his complete impartiality, sense of justice and spitit of 
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sacrifice. But this is rather a rare thing. Usually the leadership of thc 
Indian joint family is of an authoritarian and sometimes even autocratic 
type which does not conduce to the development of mature and indepeñd- 
ant behaviour in other members. Those who are merely conditioned to 
subservience and obedience can hardly ever display maturity and indepen- 
denct in their behaviour. ‘To develop each child to the point to which 
he is mature enougisto desire further maturity and to accept his respon- 
sibilities and obligations is a far more difficult task than to train one person 
to tule and all the others to obey”’.® The present day lack of idealisms on 
the part of family heads and the spirit of revolt and irresponsibility on the 
part of its members are responsible for discord and acrimonious disagtee- 
ments in families. It is for this reason that the joint family system is 
breaking up in rural areas which have been its strongholds. The res- 
ponsibility of a few is not able to cope with the irresponsibility of many in 
a family. The disintegration of the joint family is in a limited way a 
welcome sociological phenomenon which would be conducive to the 
growth of a sense, both of freedom and responsibility, on the part of the 
youth in this country. It has been repeatedly stressed that life begins in 
utter dependence on others and that the purpose of any education, parti- 
cularly in a democracy to which nothing is so sacred as individual freeaom 
should be to reduce this dependence gradually and progressively in favour 
of independence, initiative, and responsibility which have to be develop- 
ed in the rapportoire of a free man’s behaviour. In fact, education should 
be concerned with a well planned transition from infantilism €o maturity 


in the most comprehensive sense of the term. 
r 


A Personal Episode 


It will not be irrelevant if I were permitted to draw upon my perso- 
nal experience to illustrate my point of view, although I am aware that ` 
it would be just ogly one illustration. Being born and brought up in a 
rather large joint family with excessive affectién from my mother and under 
repressive and authoritarian stewardship of an otherwise well-meaning 
cousin who was also the head of the family I uncogsciously grew up to be 
a dependent person. I held some offices of authority and responsibility 
and was declared by competent critics to have. acquitted im;self creditably. 
Observets also earnestly testified to my seemingly very independent be- 
haviour and I too felt I was a very independent man. I had, however, to 
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go abroad for advanced study and research in my subject. ‘The life of a 
student in the cold and unftiendly climate of England, together with the 
lack of friends etc., appeared irritating to me. But more pet turbing than 
any one of these things was the fact of my having to take full tesp onsibility 
for my personal purchases and daily services. Although I stayed with an 
English landlady who did my catering besides shopping etc. for the, I 
was unhappy over the thought of having to look æer myself any day. 
My landlady jokingly called me a ‘babe’. However, during my stay 
abroad I had some very sad bereavements at home in India and I returned 
home earlier than stipulated. But before I returned, I developed some 
anxiety in England. Soon after my return to India I arranged for my 
psycho-analysis which lasted for nearly two yeats. The analysis revealed 
that from my early infancy I have been a very dependent person with the 
result that under the stress of living an independent life abroad I developed 
my anxieties. The psycho-analyst also discovered that owing to being 
excessively dependent I was prone to shun responsibility unconsciously. 
In fact, the maladjusted and neurotic are the persons who ate ineffective 
in personal and social life, because they are unable to discharge their res- 
ponsibilities properly. Therefore, it is correct to say that psycho-analysis 
is a form sof psychotherapy through which a client is brought to such a 
State in which he can appreciate reality, face it, and live upto his respon- 
` sibilities. Accordingly, freedom and responsibility are the main pro- 
blems of education in democracy, problems which do not at all loom large 
in educatiofial systems of totalitarion States which naturally stress pass- 
ive and uncritical obedience, faith in accepted loyalties, and utter de- 
pendence on imposed leadership. This is just a little of that very pro- 
longed and elaborate analysis, bit I, however, got firmly convinced from 
__, What I saw abroad that in Indian families there is no conscious and delibe- 
rate attempt to train children in developing a sense of independence, 


which I think should be the core of democratic edutation. 


Aspects of Freedom j 


If any validity be youchsafed to the foregoing concept of democratic 
education, it becomes necessary now to consider the nature of this free- 
dom. It woulsbë seen that freedom has poth negative and positive aspects 
In other words, there is a freedom from and a freedom for. I will consi_ 
der the negative aspect of this freedom first, although it will be seen that 


a 
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both the negative and positive aspects of freedom are the two facets of 
the same entity, This dichotomous classification, however, is being re- 
sorted to only for the sake of clarity and convenience, otherwise freedom 
is really one and indivisible under all circumstances and conditions. How- 
“ever, demecratic education should aim at creating the following types 
of freedom. 


Freedom of Ming. 


1. First and foremost, there is the freedom of mind. The cigh- 
teenth century political thinkers, particularly of France, were most 
seriously concerned with it. They had derived a theoretical justification 
for it from their faith in the Doctrine of Natural Rights. They considered 
this mental freedom as fundamental and basic. Voltaire and his con- 
temporary thinkers were so much frightened by Church and Monarchy 
that it was quite natural for them to demand mental freedom of individual 
as the primaty requisite of democratic order. ‘But for them it had a 
higher validity than that. It was a fundamental article of faith in their 
religious or philosophical conception of God and nature and of the rela- 
tion of man to both. For most eighteenth century philosophers the laws 
of nature and the will of God were the same thing, or rather the laws of 
nature were an intended and adequate expression of the will of God. 
Natural law, said the French philosopher Volney, is “the constant and 
regular order of facts by which God rules the universe, the order which" 
his wisdom presents to the sense and reason of man, to serve them as an 
equal and common rule of conduct, and to guide them, without distinc- 
tion of race or sect, towards perfection and happiness. ”....+++++++ the 
beneficent intentions of God were revealed not in sacted sctipture$, but 
in the gteat open book of nature, which all men endowed with the light 
of reason could read and interpret.”2° Thus there is no difference between. 
the scientific law underlying natural phenomena and the divine will 6f 
God. Accordingiy, in a democracy it becomes necessary to ensure in- 
tellectural freedofn from ignorance, from ready-made opinions, from 
maxims, decadent values, outmoded and conventional concepts, all of 
which interiere with the free operation of intelligence. It is ordinarily 
not realized how much people show dependence on others insintellectual 
fugctions. We refuse to think over problems, either personal or social, 
and prefer to be guided in an action either by our mental ‘sets and attitudes 
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ot by conventional ideas for the simple reason perhaps that thinking 
entails a strenuous mental task. Even among the so-called educated per- 
sons there are not many who have the habit of thinking rationally over 
theit»problems, In a democracy every one should be so trained as to be 
able to do one’s thinking in one’s limited way. Nobody is ,intellectuall} 
autonomous and self-contained; nor voluntary, critical and intelligent 
acceptance of other people’s ideas is ruled out. It would be also readily 
agreed that there is considerable scope for seeking fa receiving guidance 
in such intellectual functions, But what is objectionable and what is not 
ir consonance with the mark of a free mind is the slavish and passive sub- 
ordination to other people’s point of view. Unless this is possible, de- 
magogy, bigotry, superstition, slavish imitation, and a sheepish grega- 
riousness will reign in the land as they have reigned for centuries,’ A 
nation is not great because of the greatness of a few persons on the top 
and because pf the uncritical and imitative response that the masses make 
to their leaders. National greatness comes from a wide dispersion of the 
ability for arriving at independent decisions and judgments among a very 
large number of its people. Education for democracy is incomplete un- 
less a measure of mental emancipation is attained by providing training in 


habits of independent thinking. 


While the habit of independent thinking is acquired through syste- 


‘matic training, freedom from ignorance is achieved by the acquisition of 


knowledge of facts and information. It is not expected that it would be 
possible foreyery body to acquire knowledge of the physical universe, of 
social and moral order and also of the enigmatic self itself. All these 
fornis of knowledge are necessarily restricted to a small minority. But 
ordinary education should be abe to give every body some rudiments of 
useful knowledge of things in general. One is apt to be reminded here of 
‘Merbert Spencer’s essay on “What Knowledge is of most Worth”. Al- 
though all that has been said therein is not acceptabl@ to me, yet I am of 
the definite opinion that a nucleus of useful knowledge be imparted to 
every student so that he may not err through ignorance and may also 
have a body of materials in his mind to base his independent thinking on. 

Incidentalty, if may be observed here that according to John Dewey there 
is no significance attaching to any knowledge unless it has come through a 
socially meaningful experience of the learner. However, democratic 
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education should not allow any one to live in the bliss of ignorance, but 
should provide one the rudiments of useful knowledge together with an 
ability to do one’s own thinking. e 

e Freedom of mind and thinking are guaranteed in no Other 
social order better than in democracy. “So political freedom appears to 
us as’a guarantee of civil freedom and the latter is itself a source and the 
guarantee of our freedom to think critically. Tt seems to me as a Euro- 
pean that this freedom of the mind is the most necessary ofall. Should 
a man cease to think for himself, if his beliefs are imposed upon him by 
others, the deep springs of his creatiye genius will dry up.” ™ Even ‘in 
the year of grace, 1965, when there is so much educational awakening and 
scientific upsurge in this country, highly educated university professors 
and cabinet ministers in the Government show their unctitical faith in the 
pseudo-science of astrology by fondly consulting astrologers for their 
future professional promotions and prospects. Again, even when these 
sophisticated people abjure their faith in astrology, they will not travel on 
certain days in certain directions, and will easily entertain ominous 
forebodings if the start of their journey is marred by the appearance 
ofa fox or crow or evena human being with a single eye. An 
empty vessel on such occasions portends to them failure and frustration. 


Tam not embarrassed to confess that J easily belong to this class of people. 
‘ 


The illiterate and the ignorant in this country submit themselves to a 
thousand such irrational things which need not be enumerated here. All 
this merely illustrates how little disposition Indians have fór being ra- 
tional in their outlook on life. India’s enslavement has always come 
after spells of mental stagnation of het people. Mental freedom is the 
best and the only antidote against both,” flagrant imposition and subtle 
indoctrination. Also, as no form of freedom is greater than the freedom of 
mind, it becomes the task of education to strive for this end, Humar 
freedom is inconceivable without the freedom.of mind, without the re- 
lease of mental powers for rational and critical thinking; and no man can 
be said to have any personality unless he is in possession of a capacity to 
examine a situation or a proposition in a fairly intelligent way. We 
have such a terrible knack of excusing ourselves from the bugden of think- 
ing as makes our dependence on others’ ideas so great and so enormous 
that subsequently we find ourselves in a helpless positidn. Intellectual 
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and social stagnation often overtakes a people who refuse to think for 
themselyes. If man’s thinking shows dynamic vigour in every genera- 
tion, there ‘will be no room left for violent and devastating social and 
political upheavals in any country. Iam stressing this aspect of democra- 
tic education, for I believe that mind easily takes the first přace in human 
organism and that intellectual freedom is the first requisite of a freeman. 


Tt has been already said above that ability to de’one’s own thinking 
does not preclude accepting voluntarily other people’s thoughts and 
opinions for whatever they are worth, This acceptance is justifiable 
not only because more than one people may think alike and arrive at iden- 
tical conclusions, but also because one broadens one’s own mind,. and 
learns to see another person’s point of view. Also, such an attitude of 
mind paves the way for intellectual toleration, cooperation, and affini- 
ties. There is all the difference between naive and uncritical dependence 
on other people’s ideas and Opinions either from some outer compulsion 
Or inner intellectual helplessness, on the one hand, and a warm, yet ra- 
tional sharing of them on an intellectual plane, on the other hand, 

It must be made clear that ability for doing one’s own thinking does 
Not postulate a position in which every person is ploughing his own lone- 
ly furrows, or breaking fresh grounds in originating new concepts every 
time. My Proposal is far from all this. There would always be only a 
very small percentage of people to do creative thinking at any one time 
and the lot of the vast majority will only be to assimilate and enjoy in- 
telligently the products of these geniuses, if at all that will be possible by 
Vittue of a fairly high percentage of education in a population. How- 
ever, what is stressed here is that every person should be so educated as 
to experience a real freedom within in accepting or rejecting things in the 
light of his own judgment and reason. In other words, intellectual 

“acceptance should not be based on the weight of tradition, so-called high 
authority, or prestige of personalities, Independent thinking requires 
assuming responsibility for the control and direction of one’s thoughts 
and not Surrendering them to any other. 


(2) Freedom from Narrow Parochial outlook . 


3 
Closely allied with intellectual freedom which I have discussed above 
in some detail'is the mind’s freedom from sectarian, communal, regional, 
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and narrowly religious and national outlook. It will be remembered 
that these evils which threaten to undermine the unity of India and to 
endanger the growth of democratic virtues like justice, toleration, catho- 
licity, and international goodwill and cooperation have been discussed 
elaborately fh Chapter I (Historical and Social Background). It is just 
necefsary to refer to them here in passing, for the new democratic educa- 
tion in India must S@train the minds of the youth as to make them free 
from all evil consequences which easily follow from a faulty outlook in 
these matters. Some of these evils have been pretty serious and persis- 
tent for a long time and they cannot be ignored in any scheme of democra- 
tic education if the essential unity of the apparently diverse and some- 
times discordant elements in the vast and conglomerated population of 
the country is desired. It is possible to be loyal to one’s caste, creed, and 
country etc., and yet to be tolerant of other groups, faiths, and countries. 
Tn fact, cultural and religious plurality and an integrated democratic order 
in a country are normally compatible and coexistent. As in recent years 
regionalism, communalism, and casteism etc., have raised their ugly 
heads to a very high pitch, it becomes the urgent and imperative function 
of education to free the minds of youth from the baneful effects of these 
fissiparous tendencies. It is evident that the elimination of these pass- 
ions and prejudices from the minds of our future generations will goa 
long way in creating, besides an atmosphere of mutual tolerance, con- 
fidence, and goodwill, real equality of opportunity and an egalitarian out- 
look which do not exist in the country to-day in any appreciable degree. 
Regarding India’s foreign policy and relations, it is fortunate and a matter 
of great gratification that our national outlook is not tainted with nartow. 
ness of any kind and is truly based on thé broad doctrines of Panchshila. 
(3) Freedom From Cultural Enslavement 

Despite its magnificent cultural heritage India during the British‘ 
rule had been misled to slavishly imitate the « Western way of life. ‘The 
Indian culture shoved wonderful resistance to foreign impacts, yet it 
suffered eclipses. The educated Indian was a greater victim of westet- 
nization than the uneducated one. A revival of the ancient culture in full 
swing would be unprogtessive in this age of science and tecenofogy, and 
yet the precious values of that culture cannot be ignored without serious 
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losses. One main reason for the crisis of character in the country at 
present is the indifference of the people to the ancient cultural and moral 


ideals. Therefore, education has to emancipate the Indian mind from the 


thraidom of the Western culture. 5 
ə 


(4) Freedom from Infantile Dependence x 


There is a type of dependence on others which js at once degrading 
and infantile. Freedom from such a dependence is most difficult to 
achieve. Many of us depend on others in such a way as to betray a kind 
of emotional weakness, It is perfectly natural for children to depend on 
parents, but, if such emotional dependence is shown by people of advanced 
age, it is symptomatic of emotional immaturity which easily detracts from 
the dignity and independence which should be necessary traits of free 
men ina democracy. It should not be understood that a condition of 
social isolation is visualised, or that emotional relationship should not be 
developed. In fact, much of the happiness of human life lies in the satis- 
faction of our emotions, Love, for instance, isan incompatably desir- 
able thing to cultivate in life. I do recognise that man attains a state of 
human independence through the conditions of dependent living and 
that it is most satisfying to have emotional dependence in perfectly natural 
conditions of telationships. But, when emotional dependence becomes 


a fixed disposition and a general pattern of behaviour ina person, it crea- 
tes infantilism. 


The type of freedom which is being discussed here is the one which 
comes from the cultivation of the virtue of detachment. Without such 
devachment human behaviour is otdinarily devoid of self-reliance and 
initiative. It is inefficient and inadequate, and in times of strain and stress 
it easily becomes disorganized. A really free man is he who is able to 

“assert the sovereignty of his self and will. 


A peep at life in the"Indian society will convince any body of the 
enormous extent of dependence in human ‘relationships. Young men 
continue to depend on their parents right upto the threshold of their own 
old age or perhaps till the parents survive. On the other hand, the older 
people dispjay the same tendency, and as soon as they are about to retire 
from active life, they would look to their sons and daughters for depen- 
dence in old “Age. This is quite contrary to the ancient practice in this 
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country when after leading the life of a house-holder old people went to 
live in forests away from their kith and kin. It is sad to reflect that the 
proverbial thou-my-father mentality of people in subordinate positigns in 
gelation to their superior officers is rooted in such a crippling sense of 
dependence. Similarly, the lower classes of our people, who easily con- 
stitute the great bulk of the population, show a tragic sense of dependence 
on all those who diaén to help them. A new and distressing develop- 
ment of this mentality is the demoralizing vogue of touching the feet of 
men in authority for despicable gains. The basis of the typical, joint 
family system in this country is anchored in such dependence of many on 
afew. There is such a universal tendency in this country to make use of 
good offices of friends and relations etc. even in matters which can easily 
be done for them in a routine manner by any agency concerned. It is 
plain that such dependence is incompatible with the sense of self-reliance, 
self-esteem, and dignity of free men which democratic education must 
seek to create. Education must make every body understand that he 
alone is the captain of his soul and the architect of his destiny. This 
requires strengthening of will-power and exaltation of ego. 
(5) Freedom from Mental Conflicts and Tensions 

There is a type of freedom which I regard as the highest fu which 
is very difficult, if not impossible, to attain. It is the freedom which is 
grounded in the philosophy of Nishkama Karmayoga (disinterested per- 
formance of duty) preached by Lord Krishna in the holy Geeta, As 
the Lord said, even the least practice of this is sure to releasé men from 
allforms of human bondage. Itisthe philosophy of doing one’s duty 
unmindful of all rewards and expectations. It is the pursuit of the path 
of action without any motives. In fact,‘the best motive is to have no 
motives at all in our strivings and actions. In such an attitude of mind 
neither failure brings depression nor success elation. The mental poise‘ 
called “Sthir-Buddbi” and “Sammatva Bhawa;’ even if attained partially, 
emancipates mind rom fear, anger, joy, and sorrow and brings about a 
state of serene contentment and peaceful harmony. 

The tensions and frustrations of the complex modern living in the 
West have stimulated educational thinkers to formulate educational goals 
in terms of mental health and adjustment. For obvious reasons American 
educators have developed an educational theory around the concept of 
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adjustment, and in the last few decades it has received much attention, 
Children are helped to understand their conflicts and to handle them in- 
telligently to avoid tensions. Indian schools should tegard this as one of 
their functions to build up mentally healthy attitudes in pupils towards 
the problems of living and life. As democracy is wedded to the progress 
and happiness of man, I will urge that democratic education in India 
should certainly aim at this kind of freedom, i. e., “hê freedom from con- 
flicts and tensions in man’s mind. 
(6) Freedom from Shallow Ethics and Vulgarity 
Another kind of freedom df which democratic education in the 
country must take proper notice is the mind’s freedom from shallow, 
expedient ethics, and from coatseness of manners and vulgarity of tastes. 
Some years back Dr. Radhakrishnan declared in a speech (June *57) in 
Bombay that India was in the grip of a crisis of character. As far as inde- 
cency and vulgarity are concerned, one need not require any evidence to 
be convinced of it. After centuries of political enslavement we nearly 
lost our sense of dignity, morality, character, and decency. As soon as 
the British quitted the land, there was a terrible scramble for power and 
pelf, and in an attempt to achieve ends people cast all ethics and morality 
to the winds. It will not be without strenuous effort and hard striving that 
our moral character will reassert itself. Normally people ridicule ho- 
nesty and commend cleverness and deceit. Not much concern is shown 
either for ight means or right ends. Our moral apparatus has broken 
down to a serious extent. The moral crisis overtaking India in the last 
waz and the postwar period has been one of the severest tragedies in her 
history. And unless the future generations are saved from the yawning 
abys, of demoralization and indecency, all attempt at improvement thro- 
rugh economic and industrial development etc. might prove unavailing. 


Universities in any ccuntry are the repositories of the highest values 
and ideals which a nation cherishes as its precious ethos. It is said that 
something fresh and new should flow from universities into community 
life to fertilise it. Judged from this standard, Indian universities will be 


è 
found sadly wanting. In fact, many of them are hotbeds of intrigues | 


and machinations, and arenas of factious and group rivalries by people 
> Saal . 
with stunted personalities and myopic visions. The decisions of high- 
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est university functionaries and councils are marked by utter disregard of 
moral principles and ethics. Respect for scholarship. and character is 
non-existent. But rewards for sycophancy and promotions for partisan- 
ship are profuse. What flow from universities into the social lifé are 
mud and filth. I remember once an Education Minister of Uttar Pradesh 
Government remarking with a sense of shocked surprise that “if pro- 
priety was a casualty in the University (referring to the one which he was 
discussing), where ee would it exist”. So if the citadels of highest 
learning, the ivory towers of scholars, and the store-houses of national 
ethos have lost the purity of their atmosphere in this country, it can easily 
be imagined what the quality of the aiteoutside may be like. 

Hence, the new education must free the minds of our youth from 
the thraldom of an ethics of convenience and expediency, on the one hand, 
and from dehumanising coarseness and vulgarity, on the other, 


g 


(7) Freedom from Economic Dependence 
Democratic education which aims at creating free individuals will be 
very incomplete if in zn age in which economic values are swamping 
other values of life, it failed in securing the freedom of individual from 
economic dependence on others, The old English system of education 
in the country was so narrowly academic and bookish that it sver con- 
duced to the economic independence of the educated. Only a small per- 
centage of them succeeded in getting white-collar jobs and the rest re- 
mained unemployed or partially employed owing to lack of clerical jobs, 
on the one hand, and to their inability to do any thing practictil to earn a 
livelihood, on the other. No person can be truly free without the ability 
to secure means for economic subsistence, and nothing is so debasing“dnd 
degrading as economic dependence even oh nearest relatives, Democta- 
tic education should concentrate on this aspect of freedom in the life of 
the youth. It is an escape from reality to try to ignore the call of hunger“ 
and exalt the call of culture. As Professor Garr has remarked, “Man 
does not live by bitad alone. But without it he does not live at all. 
And there is a real sense in which bread is the first essential element of his 
moral as well as his physical welfate.12” ; 
(8) Freedom from Bodily Ailments er 
The last, but not the least important, is the Freedom from disease, 
ailments and ill health to which the human body is subject. A sound and 
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vigorous health is a splendid background for happiness and hard work in 
life. Every educational thinker has stressed the importance of physical 
health. After the first World War of this century health became a major 
educational objective in the Western democracies. Almost every com- 
mission of enquiry, both in the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America, has emphasised the need and importance of the physical health 
of youth. In India, however, it has not received the attention which is 
due to it. 2 
It was indicated at the outset of the present discussion that the 

eSsence of democratic education is freedom from which all other virtues 
follow. In this chapter I have 6utlined those conditions from which 
independence must be sought through the instrument of education. In 
other words, my approach to the problem of freedom has been negative. 
I may recapitulate these points here. 

I. "Freedom from intellectual dependence on others. 

2. Freedom from sectarian, communal, religious, regional, and 

national outlook of a narrow kind. , 
Freedom from cultural enslavement of the West. 

4. Freedom from emotional dependence on others. 
Freedom from mental conflicts, frustrations and tensions. 
Freedom from shallow ethics and vulgarity. 
7. Freedom from economic dependence on others. 


8. Freedom from bodily ailments and ill health. 
$ 


Eight Pillars of Democratic Education 


aA» a 


= In contradistinction to the above eight negative aspects of freedom, 
there are eight positive aspects of it. These I choose to call the eight 
pillars of democratic education. It would be seen that together they 
“constitute a unified and coherent educational theory and have the merit of 
not only satisfying the democratic criteria of education but also that of 
fulfilling some of the requirements of the present conditions in the 
country. These are :- 


(x) Education for intellectual freedom. 


Bee Dy yee : : 
Under this aim development of ‘rational outlook is envisa ged. 
{2) Education for liberal and tolerant attitude in comnfònal, 
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religious, national and international matters leading to social and 
international cooperation and harmony. 


(3) Education for understanding and appreciation of the best 
in the Indian culture. z 
« 


(4) Education for self-reliance and personal independence, 
° Under this fostering of such traits as self-respect, dignity, initiative 
and volition are éngluded. 
(5) Education for adjustment and sanity. 
The purpose here is to educate for one’s emotional integration and 
mental peace and harmony. 


© 


(6) Education for character and morality, good taste and acs- 
thetic feeling. 


Under this education will be for development of character and moral 
behaviour. H. Herbaet’s aim of education as development” of morality 
would be useful in this context. Besides, a positive training in attistic 
taste and aesthetic feeling would be necessary. The country’s cultural 
heritage should be used as source of stimulus for this purpose. 


(7) Education for economic freedom and vocational effici- 
ency. e 


(8) Education for physical health and happiness. 


It is suggested that in the Indian democracy every body is entitled 
to teceive a kind of education of which the underlying purpos¢s should be 
the same as mentioned above, It will be realized that many of the usual 
slogans in educational theory such as education for full development of 


_ personality, for individuality, for social efficiency, for self-realization, for 


complete living etc., become intelligible only in the wider and supremely 
important context of education for fteedom and responsibility which are 
the ctux of democratic education. In fact, almost every great educator 
after the Renaissaree in Europe, including Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel 
etc. has suggested that the goal of education is the freedom to grow, to 
develop, and to be what one can possibly be under the best conditions of 
growth. That has been the main message of the psychological move- 
ment in educational history. Alrfiost every enlightened educational ob- 
jective can become attainable only in the frame of the concept of freedom 


t 
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which should be regarded as the guiding star of the ship of democratic 
education. 
Freedom and Responsibility 

"Tt will be remembered that I had carliar stated that the birth of ay 
infant is an event of a very small measure of freedom for it frém the total 
dependence of its pre-natal life on the mother, but that even this brief 
freedom is accompanied by the assumption of responsibility on the part 
of the infant in the form of its own breathing etc. Similarly, whenever 
the growing child gets a further measure of independence, it has to assume 
a ‘proportionately greater responsibility for its behaviour. Thus inde- 
pendence and responsibility are the different facets of the same pheno- 
menon of growth. Even otherwise a little reflection will show that in- 
dependence is by no means an absolute concept, In fact, it is a relative 
thing, inseparably bound up with obligations and responsibilities. No 
one is indepefdent in the sense that he or she has norobligation to a social, 
moral, or divine order of things. Absolute independence will entail 
practical chaos in a social situation. Divorced from such a situation, it is 
symptomatic of schizophrenic irresponsibility. One living in a social 
group can attain independence only after meeting one’s social responsibi- 
lities which, of course, never end in a dynamic social interaction. In 
fact, the voluntary acceptance of responsibility is the prior condition of 
freedom. In other words, independence isa reward for successful dis- 
charge of obligations. It is a privilege to be claimed by those who have 
performed their duties, ‘Education in democracy must be concerned 
with developing in man a quality of responsibility characterized by a 
perscaal inner control; self-rule;the fulfilment of the spirit of the law and 
not the letter only; a holding of:one self accountable to others beyond 
the requirements of law.19”” The same author continues: “If responsibility 
i> not supported in a democratic society, the alternative is the ascen- 
dancy of a different kind of social order which insures compliance through 
the use of force and fear. ‘Thus respensibility becomes a focal point for 
any education fulfilling a constructive role in a society vitally concerned 
with a free way of life.14” 
Conclusion . 


In formulating these educational goals for a democratic socigty I 
have envisaged all kinds of freedom from and freedom for. While the 
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freedom-from part of my theory is intended to create conditions of free- 
dom, the freedom-for aspect of it implies responsibility for the pursuit 
and achievement of all the proposed goals of democratic education. If 
fact, freedom for full growth is necessary so that a person may discharge 
all*his or her personal, civic and social responsibilities adequately. 


If the next chapter I will try to answer the vexed question: From 
what source and underywhat conditions will the sense of responsibility 
come ? In other words, what will be the basis of a person’s responsibili- 
ty. My brief answer here is that democracy alone gives freedom to 
everybody to derive his sense of responsibility from whatsoever source © 
he likes, including religion, morality, philosophy, law etc. In a demo- 
cracy one has the freedom to choose one’s loyalty to any order of things, 
provided this loyalty makes one personally and socially a responsible 
person. The theory of democratic education propounded in this chapter 
and rooted in the conceps of freedom and self-reliance has been offered in 
the form of an unified and coherent thing. Secondly, it has been based 
on biological, psychological and sociological truths. And, thirdly this 
theory is comprehensive enough to include many major concepts of great 
educational thinkers like Plato’s harmony, Locke's rationalism, Rousseau’s 
freedom from dependence, Kant’s dignity of man, Herbart's morality, 
Spencer’s and Dewey’s utilitarian and vocational aims of education etc. 
Incidentally, the educational aims developed by many present day think 
ets are also comprehended in this theory. Lastly, this theory takes full 
cognizance of the Indian situation and is based on the present day require 
ments of the country and its people. 


A Summary of the Main Points of the Chapter 

1. Democracy is primarily concerned with freedom of the indivi- 
dual. Freedom is a prior condition toall good things of life. As against 
this Professor Kilpatrigk thinks that respect for personality is the essence 
of democracy. ” . 

2. ‘The cause of freedom has inspired poets, philosophers, and 
martyrs. All religious faiths are mainly concerned with freedom or eman- 
cipation of man’s soul. a ewe 

3-e Man values his freedom for a number of reasons, Life is not 
static but a movement towards destiny. Secondly, freedom providesa 
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facility in the fulfilment of purposes. Lastly, in order to attain a condi- 


tion of full freedom, man has to strive over a long period of time. 
” 
» 4. Birth and all subsequent stages and events of growth, which 


imply various measures of freedom from dependence on others, are ån- 
variably attended by corresponding increments of responsibility. Matu- 
rity means reduction in dependence and enhancement in responsibility, 
As democracy is concerned primarily with freedom of the individual, 
the essence of democratic education consists in training for freedom and 
esponsibility. 

5. Among educational philosophers Rousseau was most conscious 
of the dependence-independence polarity. To him the object of educa- 
tion was to progress from utter dependence to absolute independence. 
Pestalozzi echoed a similar view about democratic education. 


6. There are several reasons for my holding such a view about 
democratic education in India. One reason is the historical background 
of the present system of education, created by the British, which made its 
products pathetically dependent on white-collar jobs and almost useless 
for other kinds of occupations and activities, Secondly, faulty methods 
of child-rearing such as parental indulgence or authoritarian repression 
coupled with conditions of joint family system, do not conduce to a sense 
of independence and responsibility on the part of youth in this country. 


7- ‘The absence of a unified and coherent philosophy of democratic 
educatio in India is responsible for many uncertainties found in the edu- 
cational policies and programmes in the country. 

= 8. The neurotic and the maladjusted are the people who are not 
able to enjoy their freedom and live up to their responsibilities. In fact, 
psychotherapy helps them to feel free, uninhibited, and realistic. 

9. Although freedom is a Single, indivisible entity, yet there are 
negative and positive aspects of it, concerning intellect, spirit, culture, 
social telationship, emotions, character, economic means, and physical 
and mental health, 


10, Freedom is invariably accompanied by responsibility in a social 


context... Absolute freedom is a mith, Democracy alone allows every 


body to detive his sense of responsibility from whatsoever source he 


€ 
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chooses, such as religion, intelligence, morality, philosophy, law, huma- 
nism etc., provided loyalty to any one of these things makes him perso- 
nally and socially responsible, Z 


a 


3 


. 
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CHAPTER IV 


JA 
EDUCATION AND RESPONSIBILITY 
Fredom and Responsibility 


In the preceding chapter it was maintained that in the special cone 
ditions and circumstances which obtain in India to-day the aim of educa- 
tion should be to help an individual to become independent in the most 
comprehensive sense of the term. In fact, it was argued that education 
should be-levoted to creating an individual whose mind is free from blind 
beliefs and meaningless traditions, physique from frailty and ailments, 
economic living from parasitica] graft on the earning of others, happiness 
from emotional involvement of the slavish sort in inter-personal relation- 
ship, cultural outlook from uncritical imitation of the West, performance 
of daily round of duties from pettimindedness and vulgarity, and whose 
mental horizon is free from narrow boundaries of casteism, regionalism, 
and linguism etc, Unless an individual acquires ability to be really free 
in every sphere of living, he or she cannot be regarded worthy of the 
membership of a free and democratic society, which alone values and 
capitalizes the supremely important traits of free will and independence, 


For good many important reasons freedom was accepted to be the 
fundamental aim of education in the last chapter, But at the same time 
it was made abundantly clear that freedom in itself was devoid of all 

` meaning and significance unless it was rooted inthe ideal of moral respon- 
sibility. Freedom bereftsof moral responsibility degenerates easily into 
licence and tyranny, as responsibility without cdétmmensurate freedom 
into utter helplessness and ineffectiveness. The truth is that in a civilized 
society freedom and responsibility are inseparably bound up together and 
must be the fendamental objectives in any scheme of democratic educa- 
tion. Accordingly, any theory of education in India is bound to remain 
Static and inadequate without these twin principles underlying it. 
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Why Education for Responsibility ? Present Crisis of Character 


Tt has been often said that India has always been unresponsive to 
changes and averse to adaptations to new situations. There has been a 
chfracteristic Jack of dynamism throughout her history, Her traditions 
and modes of thinking are many centuries old and have, indeed, a touch 
of antiquity about them, Her inhabitants are said to love to live in the 
past and not in the present. This is not surprising, for to a degree the 
imagining of the richness of the past is emotionally more satisfying than 
experiencing the painful reality of the want of the present. However, 
all such postulates and statements are in «the nature of value judgments 
and may be partly true. But despite a pronounced streak of conserya- 
tism of her people, it may readily be admitted that after all some changes 
have always occurred during the period of foreign conquests and domina- 
tion over long centuries. But the kind of momentous changes which 
have taken place within less than two decades after the attainment of 
independence in 1947 had never occurred in India even in the wake 
of great political upheavals. The reason is not far to seek. After 
her independence the Government of the country has been drawing up 
systematically programmes and projects of great magnitude to usher in 
far-reaching social, economic, and political changes. In conséquence, 
therefore, a bloodless revolution has been in the process and is likely to 
continue for many more years. Many have been the gains from this 
great change, but admittedly there have been some losses too, While 
big claims are somewhat justifiably being made in respect of matérial pros- 
perity, industrial productivity, scientific and technological progress and 
knowledge, expansion of education, and extension of social services etc, it 
is being increasingly felt and admitted that there has been a serious decline 
in standards of conduct, values, and ideals, But of all such losses occa- 
sioned by the present change, the loss of a sense of moral responsibility 
on the part of the people has been the severest and the most grievous in 
the present flux of chdhges. Whether one is a leader or led, a pedagogue 
or pupil, a prince or peasant, an industrialist or a Wage-earner, a high 
official or petty clerk, or whether one is a lawyer, doctor or anything else, 
one is always and invariably actuated by the none too laudable motive to 
excel others in the acquisition of wealth, sdcial prestige, high position 
and status within the shortest time. Normally it is not undesirable, for 
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democracy guarantees equality of opportunity to everybody to rise to the 
highest level. But the really objectionable fe ature, and one that deserves 
tə be ruthlessly rooted out, is that in the attainment of ends the ethics of 
thé’ means employed hardly receive any consideration. Surprisingly 
enough stress is being laid on the use of questionable mean®, a thing which 
by universal adoption is becoming the norm of social behaviour, Such 
a mental disposition easily facilitates deviation from the moral path and 
breeds indifference to the issue of moral responsibility, For such an 
unfortunate state of affairs many sections of the society can be blamed, 
“But the future historian will hold the politicians who have held the reins of 
the government in their hands alter 1947 most responsible for the growth 
of such a degenerate mentality. Be that as it may, in the scramble for 
power and pelf our people have strayed so far away from the path of 
moral responsibility that a return to it seems difficult, Some people have 
tersely but aptly diagnosed this situation as crisis of character. 
Unsatisfactory Conditions in Rural Areas 


India is primarily a country of villages. About eighty percent of her 
inhabitants live in villages and subsist on agriculture. During recent years 
there has been some migration of the people from rural areas to towns 
and cities where they went in search of better employment opportunities, 
But the situation in the villages is by no means reassuring from any point 
of view. Despite some definite developmental projects and improve- 
ments, there is the same age-old and chronic poverty, illiteracy, ignor- 
ance, filth, disease, and squalor in them. While these old evils persist in 
an unmitigated form, some other disquieting changes have also occurred. 
The ideal of the joint family system which with all its faults induced a 
sense of security and cooperative cohesiveness in individuals, has suf- 
fered a severe set-back, and it is only the antiquity of the tradition which 
is helping it to survive in a decadent fashion. Respect for age is declin- 
ing, and a definite absense of love and sympathy, fraternity and faith 
in human relations is being felt. * Nay, evils of tpetti-minded jealousy, 
enmity, and acrimony are on the increase. No one is prepared to appre- 
ciate humility as a mark of right conduct, and people normally don’t 
recognize,the need to show respect for others. Liberty is taken fog 
licence. Might has become right and not right is might. No concern is 
shown with the growing irresponsibility in conduct and thought. The 
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crabbed old caste-system is still there but the ideas and the ideals which 
bound up different castes and communities together in a cohesive social 
frame have become fecble and almost extinct, Time there was whee 
people easily united together in common joys and sorrows. The whôle 
vilfige stood wp as one organism in times of crises and dangers. Reli- 
gious festivals like Dashehra and Muharram were celebrated by all with- 
out any sort of comrgunal exclusiveness or separateness. ‘The verses of 
the Ramayana were sung*and the simple musical instruments of the village 
were played upon. The village sports and games were played outside 
the village where the old and the young alike assembled. The villages 
school master, the village zamindar, the grocers, and the artisans all parti- 
cipated in the corporate life of the village and each made his own contri- 
bution to it. 

The zamindar has now been supplanted by government functio- 
naries for whom new pusca buildings have been put up there. It is said 
that these officers have come to live in the village and partake of the rural 
life at the expense of theiy own comforts in order to develop and improve 
matters there. The village leadership has passed from the now defunct 
zamindar to the unsatisfactorily motivated undesirable elements in the 
village community who work in collusion with these government, Officers, 
The old village Patwari is now styled more euphemistically as Lekhpal. 
Also, some small roads have been constructed here and there. The vill- 
age zamindar who used to be every body’s friend and guide and whose 
influence considerably conduced to the maintenance of law ang order in 
rural areas has been now thrown into the limbo of discarded things, He 
lives in the village and yet does not count for anything at all, Peasants 
and labourers are acquiring ascendancy in tke social life witha vengeance, 
While such reversal of roles and fortunes has produced unstability in the 
social and economic life of the villagers, the rampant evil of castcism 
has added to the prevailing confusion there. Every section of the village 
population is afflicted with casteisnt and has developed enormous caste 
consciousness. Its baneful effect has been in the form of utter disintegra- 
tion of the mixed and coherent community of the vilfage. Itis strange to 
find that in a village people will remain indifferent, even hastije, to their 
old old neighbours of other castes but display lot of enthusiasm for a pub- 
licised member of their own caste living hundreds of miles away. The 
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elections in the village panchayats have fanned sectarian and communal 
passions in an atrocious manner, These panchayat elections are often 
vecasions of unashamed and unabashed sectarianism, opportunism, mor- 
bid love for petty offices, and sometimes even of open Violence, Thus 
in place of the traditional, unified village-community, bouhd up together 
by ties of tolerance and love, there are forces now of mean groupism, 
narrow casteism, and inter-group rivalries. Suck structural and func- 
tional changes in villages have weakened traditional ideals and norms 
of conduct many of which are rapidly yielding place to a cheap sort of 
*pseudo-morality, The top leaders of political parties reside in towns, 
where they busy themselves with strategy of capturing power and posi- 
tion in their party organizations and the government with the help of 
their supporters and camp-followers, and create groups in rural areas and 
measure their strength against their rivals in the same organization, All 
this has created so much of unstability, insecurivy, and uncertainty in the 
otherwise traditionally peaceful life of an Indian village. 
Loss of Cohesive Culture 
Whether one likes it or not cultural changes are inevitable in the 
wake of planned economic and social changes through five-year plans in 
the country, But what really isa matter of some deep concern is that no 
efforts are being made to provide an alternative cultural milieu in place of 
the traditional rural culture and the social frame which are fast becoming 
extinct. Nothing new is being provided in place of old values and ideals. 
Afterall, a sense of responsibility emerges out of adherence to some 
values and ideals. But when these values and ideals are being easily 
discarded, sense of responsibility, in the contextwf social living, is bound 
tobecome non-existent. When social and economic changes came to be 
ushered in Soviet Russia after the political revolution there, attention was 
also given to recreate a new culture superseding the old one so that there 
might not be a dangerous void in the life there. but unfortunately, there 
has not been even some consciousness of this problem in this country. 
Therefore, in the changing pattern of life to-day one important function 
of education should be to create an integrated social order which may 
conduve to the development of a sense of moral responsibility in the 
people. It has to be remembered that education is no magic wand 
through which quick changes can be suddenly brought about in the 
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Eplakling of an eye. It is a long and laborious process which seeks the 

cooperation of many Agencies, and its results are revealed slowly after a 

considerable period of time, And certainly the education for moral ras- 

ponsibility is such a painfully long striving. T 

Educationale Implications of Universal Suffrage 

Besides the cultural crisis and vacuum caused by the changing pat- 
tern of life in the gountry another factor which makes it incumbent to 
accept moral responsifility as a worthy and necessary educational ob- 
jective is the phenomenon of universal franchise. Democracy envisages 
universal political responsibility: It is ordinarily not possible for Many 
people even to imagine and appreciate fhe extent to which the social and 
political responsibilities of people have increased owing to the extension 
of universal franchise. For whom and what should we vote and why 

Seen sean is really the kind of question whose answer depends on the 
education, intelligence,and the sense of discrimination possessed by the 
enfranchised individual. Therefore, in the circumstances of to-day there 
should be at least three major functions of education which it never attem- 
pted before in this country. They are :- 

1. Firstly, education has to reach every home and thereby the 
whole population, and this is a task whose importance is 
equalled only by the magnitude of its difficulty. 

2. Secondly, it has to reach not at the level of literacy but at the 
level of responsible citizenship which is distinctly the pro- 
blem of secondary education. A democratic order demands 
that people should be educated at a level higher than mere 
literacy in order to be enabled to understand and appreciate 
the higher good and values of life. Also, as agriculture comes 
to be more modernised and mechanised and as more mills , 
and factories multiply to help in the industrialization of thee 
country,emore and more skilled hands will be needed. This 
want can be met only through the provision of technical train- 
ing and secondary education. Primary education will not 
prove adequate for the economic and’ industrial revolution 
which is sought to be created now. 

3. A third chief task of edfication.will be to help to ets a co- 
herent contemporary view and meaning of life. 
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The above three objectives are not merely ideally and theoretically 
desirable, but they are also practically necessary in the context of the pre- 
sent needs of the country. They really arise inevitabiy out of the histori- 
cal ‘background and the contemporary matrix of social, economic, and 
political conditions. In fact, it is the fulfilment of these educational furic- 
tions that will ensure the health, strength, and proper functioning of the 
Indian society. 3 
The Colonial Education i 


„Ona little reflection it will become clear that the system of education 
which was established by the British in India to meet the requirements of 
a colonial administration cannot fulfil any of the purposes enumerated 
above. And, the reason is not far to seek. That system was absolutely 
rooted in a foreign language and literature and in loyalties to a foreign 
political power. Its benefits, instead of reaching the masses, were de- 
signed to reach only the upper classes whose avowed aim became the earn- 
ning of livelihood through the service of that foreign government. This 
colonial system of education intended to develop passive obedience and 
slavish self-surrender, and not such democratic traits as moral responsibi- 
lity, independent thinking, fearless and upright behaviour. For these 
teasons the old system of education of the British period became utterly 
inappropriate to meet the needs of the present democratic society. In 
short, the older education was intended and designed to serve the govern- 
ment of foreign political masters, and the newer education has to serve 
the Indiar, people now. 


Responsibility is a Human Quality 

Besides the above cultural, political, and educational reasons there 
are also other important reasons which reinforce the argument for edu- 
cation for responsibility. At a later stage in this chapter I will discuss the 
nature of man when it will be possible to show that the chief aim of edu- 
cation is to create a sense vf moral responsibility. However, at this stage 
‘Iwill merely content myself with saying that moral responsibility is funda- 
“mentally and uniquely the mark of human life. Animals are incapable of 
understanding it. Among the many differences between man and animal 
the one that ig most striking is thyt man has the mental ability and the 
social obligation to be rationally and morally responsible as a petson for 
what he does and says. Animals are never responsible in this sense. 
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There is not the least rational or moral element in animal behaviour. ‘The 
faithfulness of a dog or a horse to its master cannot be construed as mo- 
ral responsibility on its part. Their loyalties and attachments to huntan 
beings can be explained in terms of simple habit-formation and stfong 
nditioning Man is markedly different. Above the level of habits and 
conditionings which enter his behaviour a good deal, he is endowed with 
thinking, reasoning, and will. He also understands to a greater or lesser 
degree his obligations*to other people and the peculiar circumstances in 
which they arise. Of course, language plays an important role in the 
development of such a sense of responsibility, and language is a human 
virtue and institution. From this it folfows as a corollary that the aim of 
education is to help people to grow as responsible persons and fulfil their 
responsibilities to themselves and to others, 
Personal and Social Responsibility 

This implies that eur responsibility is a two-fold affair; We have res- 
ponsibilities to ourselves, on the one hand, and to’other people, on the 
other. The fulfilment,of the first category of obligations is possible by 
developing individuality, consistency, integration, and harmony within 
ourselves by means of conscious pursuit of right ends, Absence, of inner 
conflicts and unification of aims in life alone'can ensure the development 
of these attributes. The second category of our obligations is social in : 
nature and can be best fulfilled by cultivating loyalties, social conscience 
and sensitivities. Social responsibilities are primarily a matter of de- 
veloping right social interaction, Therefore, the purpose of education 
should be to create a segse of both categories of responsibilities,personal 
and social, and thereby/oring about conditions of inner harmony antl in- 
tegration in the individual and social Cohesion and loyalties outside, 
Strengthening of a sense of personal responsibility leads to a sense of 
self-respect which is the real criterion of character. A sense of social“ 
responsibility leads tő respect for other humanebeings which is the highest 
hall-mark of civilization, But it is an error to suppose that social respon- 
sibility emerges from personal responsibility as a matter of necessity, 
Both kinds of responsibilities are disparate and to achieve a measure of 
balance between them is the mark of mature personality. «Sqgnetimes our 
self-absorption grows enormously and ledds us to utter indifference to 
others, and at other times, we become so much deyoted to others as to 
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easily become victims of self-forgetfulness. Excessive and morbid pre- 
occupation with ourselves circumsctibes our sympathies and narrows down 
the range of our social functioning. We adopt an attitude of indifference 
to lite and relegate our tesponsibilities to some one else. On the other 
hand, our pathological identification with others leads the poèt to lament 
Ham unki mahaphile-isharat se kanp jate hain, 
jo ghar ko phunk ke duniya me nam karte hah. 


Igral 


» (I shudder at the sight of the extravagant show at the parties of those 
who sacrifice the prosperity of their homes for popularity in the world.) 
In fact, both these conditions in theit exaggerated and abnormal 
forms are symptomatic of irresponsibility and immaturity. 
Growing Consciousness of Social Responsibility: Its causes 
Between the two forms of human responsibilities it is usually the 
social one which is uppermost in people’s mind. As a result of trends in 
modern thinking, it is becoming more and more stressed these days that 
we must do out social duties first. Every social and national leader cties 
from the house-top that people should discharge their social obligations 
first. ‘Tere are many historical, sociological, and psychological causes 
underlying this growing social consciousness. In the first instance, it is 
evident that the advanced and organised society of to-day does quite a lot 
for the individual, Never before in the history of mankind did the state 
do so much for the weal and happiness of the individual as the 
progressiv state of to-day does for its citizens. This trend in 
social consciousness has vigorously manifested its If, particularly in the 
Western democracies of Europe, after the’Second World War. In eastern 
European countties the very social organization isso socialistic and 
communistic that the individual is almost inhibited with all that the State 
does forhim, Therefore, it appears that the present social consciousness 
is perhaps a reaction to all that the community is doing towards the indi- 
vidual. Thus the State today is most sensitive and alert about its duties 
and obligations. A century ago the State did only the policing func- 
tions but to-day it undertakes all kinds of social services for its citizens. 
A typical State today will seriously concern itself with problems ranging — 
from compulsory education to control of marriages, commetce, sttade, 
industries, health, employment, transport, tourism and what not. It 
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deems it to be its duty to provide assistance and facilities in these matters, 
In fact, it might be said that there are few areas in the life of an individual 
which are free from the influence and interference of governments, There 
is the proposal in our country to-day to levy birth taxes, and if this levy 


Comes, it would certainly mark the beginning of gover 


nmental encroach- 
mentin a very private sphere of married life. How deep are the incursions 
by the national government into the life of individual can be easily sur- 
mised by scanning the manifold programmes and projects included in 
national five-year-plans. ‘Thus society is making excessive demand gn the 
individual who on his own part is reciprocative, and is tending to sacri- 
fice and surrender gradually his Arena and freedom, not without a 
certain measure of appreciation of the benefits and services tendered by 
society. ‘This is the reason why people in this country are somewhat 
enthusiastic about the five-year-plans despite excessive taxation which 
they have entailed. But there are also unpleasant occasions between 
society and individual, when social pressures and demands grow enor- 
mous and persistent and the individual feels plagued and becomes rebell- 
ious. And owing to growing social consciousness even democracies are 
becoming as obtrusive as totalitarian regimes. Some of the regent legis- 
lations in India on some aspects of individual life and property savour of 
this totalitarian trend. In fact, one of the main functions of an opposition 
in legislatures is to provide a corrective to the government and exercise 
vigilance over the rights of individuals. The political programme of the 
new Swatantra party should be construed as natural teaction.to the cur- 
tailment of individual foe by the party in power. 


There are some historical and international canses also for the 
growing consciousness of social responsibility. Indians in general may 
not like the totalitarian policies of the neighbouring China owing to theig $, 
antipathy for communism, but it would be dificult for them to shut their 
eyes to the phenomenal progress nade by Japan whichis the most ad- 
vanced and leading country in Asia to-day. In fact, Japan provides an 
excellent example of intense patriotism, undivided loyalty, the spirit of ser- 
vice and sacrifice for the cause of the nation, and the deep sense of social 
responsibility on the part of its citiæns, It is these traits ‘which had made 
Japamea rival of Western countries in a short period of time. The dic- 
tatorial regime of Hitler in Germany might be viewed as an unhappy 
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chapter in the world’s history but the abiding sense of social responsibility 
of the German nation is praiseworthy, German philosophers like Nitzche, 
Hegel, Schopenhaeur and others had so much exalted the State and nation 
that À German is easily persuaded to sacrifice every thing for his country, 
In fact, the German mind is so much saturated with loyalty ‘to authority, 
nationalism, obedience, and submission that the cult of individuality does 
not attract him. It is very natural for the backward eountries to admire 
and imitate Russia which by emphasizing social responsibility- (although. 
in a compulsive way)-has achieved extraordinary power and prestige in 
the world within a very short time. Thus the ideal of social responsibility 
has been and is still to-day the philòsophical faith of some advanced coun- 
tries of the world, But this does not imply that in countries like France, 
Britain, and the United States of America the sense of social responsibility 
is lacking or that it is not stressed in the education of boys and girls. 
The American system of education, in fact, has adopted social efficiency 
as a cardinal principle of its educational system, Even in a country like 
England whose outlook has traditionally been ind 
tance of training in citizenship in education 
cepted, 


ividualistic, the impor- 
has come to be clearly ac- 


If one of the educational aims in every country is to create a sense 
of social sensitivity and social tesponsibility, how do differences among 
them arise ? This difference really emerges from the difference in methods 
employed to create a sense of social obligations among people. Hither 
these methods are inflexible and savour of the totalitarian, as in Nazi 
Germany and Russia, or liberal, and Soeacivey individuality, as in 
England and the U.S.A. One system perhaps jos its faith in treating 
the individual somewhat as a creature and creating desired modifications 
in his behaviour through a process of conditioning. The other social 
system regards the individual as higher, nobler, and creative and helps 
him to be socialized through the elements of his owA spiritual nature, his 
values, insights, and goals. The ore believes in assigning the highest 
importance to social responsibility among the desirable things of life, and 
the other, while recognising its proper importance in life, leaves it to the 
good sense pf the individual to accept it. In short, in both the social 
systems, the totalitarian and‘the democratic, while the disparity in the 
emphasis on social responsibility remains quantitative, the real diference 
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concerns the means employed in their educational systems to cultivate 
it. 

There ate some psychological causes also for the growing şpĉial 
gonsciousness which is under discussion here. Fear and anxiety lie deep 
within man, but the complex problems of the contemporary life accentu- 
ate them immeasurably, In an economically backward country like India 
problems of food, ‘clething, housing, medicines, protection and educa- 
tion of children, and numerous other necessities of daily life keep a man 


anxiously preoccupied and obsessed and drive him to look for assfstatfce 


from external agencies, And when a Very well organized agency like the 


government of the people endeavours to assist them in the solution of 
these problems through its plans and projects, faith in the utility and po- 
tency of social organizations is naturally increased. Then man is easily 
prepared to give up his limited resources and individuality ahd to merge 
himself gladly in the multitudinous stream of social life. Secondly, it is 
well known that an infant’s life is utterly dependent on others, particularly 
onits mother, and if it is true that there is an unbroken chain, a unity 
and continuity in life, then man’s earlier infantile dependence onthe family 
becomes easily transformed into social dependence when he ie advanced 
in years. Thus man’s love of society is a natural derivation of the child’s 
love of the family around him. Psychologically this may be considered 
as the root cause of social consciousness. In fact, through the member- 
ship of family, caste, community, and nationality man naturally endeavours 
to seek escape from hi t obsessive sense of loneliness, for man is a social 
being. He may be bgn and die alone but even these utterly individuali- 
zed events have social significance, for‘while a birth is celebrated with 
joy, death is mourned with sorrow, both involving participation by othets.e 
Howsoever a man may be individualistic, but he can never discover him- 
self without affecting others and being himself affected in turn. Any 
individual can be Sbsessed by his Solitude and in order to live in a society 
can be easily prepared to pay the price of his stark individuality, although 
it is not necessary to be de-individualized in order to live a3 member of 
asocial group. Like friendship aad love, society also if divinély bestow- 


ed pon man. 
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Ekakipan ka andhkar, 
Dussah hai iska mook bhar, 


Iske vishad ka re na par. 
—Pani 


” (The oppressive weight of the gloom of loneliness is Eunbeatabics 
and its sorrow is limitless.) 

Therefore, psychologically considered, underlying man’s socializa- 
tion are such drives and motives as his infantile dependence, distressing 
sense of loneliness, spontaneous gregariousness, his helplessness, and his 
desire to derive pleasures and benefits from human associations. But 
that is not the whole story of man. While on the one hand, he is extreme- 
ly social, on the other hand, he is absolutely individualistic. ‘This is one 
of the paradoxes and contradictions in man’s life and the aim of every 
Philosophy is to resolve them into a synthesis, Life’s truths are not 
caught in straight statements and sentences but through the net of 
paradoxes. Therefore, it seems imperative to examine the individualistic 
aspect of man’s life. 

Individualism and the Nature of Man 

Is man, then, a mere resultant of social forces? Has he nothing of 
his own and every thing in him has come from social sources ? Is his 
entire existence a mere shadow of the events, objects, individuals, and 
institutions that constitute his environment ?Are his social obligations 
and responsibilities only the products of the education and training he has 
received from others ? In other words, are our free will and conscience 
sheer illusions and not realities ? We are free, purposive, continually 
changing our environments: are these claims unrilal and ey ? Are we 
mere” creatures of social pressures and circumstahces ? Is the secret of 
our true nature conformity and not transcendence ? If we accept the 
verdict of social sciences like sociology and social psychology, the ans- 
Wers to these questions are in the affirmative, for these disciplines stress 
the primary importance of she environment and nurture. But we have 
to examine some of their basic postulates before arriving at any conclu- 
sion. 


2 


Assessment of the Viewpoints of Social Sciences 

It if not tHat social sciences like sociology and social psychology 
refuse to recognise the importance of moral responsibility., But the 
main difficulty with them secms to be the defects in their methodology 


— 
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and the narrowness of their aims, which reduce the importance, indepen- 
dence, and creativity of man. Social sciences betray all the limitations of 
the environmental approach. By the very nature of their method and 
terms of reference the real mature of the individual is forgotten at a tëme 
when individyal freedom is most wanted in the age. Social scientists 
easily become victims of their own methodology, and they get so much 
warmed up in their specialized disciplines that they tend to forget that the 
individual is a unique afd creative being. ‘They are constantly preoccupi- 
ed with the effects of social pressures as if the individual is nothing. ‘Thus 
the value of the individual is not seen and recognized owing to the als 
most pathological and excessive stress which is laid on the environmental 
stimuli as the determinants of behaviour. ‘This is carried to such a point 
of fault that human sins are sought to be explained in terms of the chemis- 
try of human behaviour. Similarly, ego is said to be a social product, a 
thing which is true in a Jimited sense, for the individual growgin society. 
But that is not the whole story. While the social influence on the indivi- 
dual is studied in a measurable and quantifiable way, the individual’s . 
influence on society is not studied by social scientists, except as historians 
sometimes do. Social psychology would easily explain why individuals 
become hostile and erratic in their reactions to frustrating situations, 
and how attitudes may be formed and changed, but they are not Very clear 
in explaining why they all react differently. This is something which 
detracts from the predictive value of social psychology. Again, social 
psychology does not use categories like ‘reason’ and ‘responsible’ but 
depends upon such lower categories as *gregarious’ and ‘cugious’. In 
brief, the social psychol/sgist is so much absorbed in environment, its 
manipulation, pulls and pressures that he becomes utterly oblivious of the 
fact that there are higher things which his philosophy knows not, In the 
study of his subject only two things count, i.e., biogenic drives within the 
individual and sociogenic motives impelling him from outside. Man’s 
wickedness and virtues, character and misconduct, morality and immora- 
lity, all are explained in terms of these two classes of causes. It is for- 
gotten that beyond these two there is such a thing as the free volition of 
the individual. Social psychology exalts the environmental pressure so 
much as to reduce man in its relationeto a sheer creature and tô forget that 
he is inherently great and original. That is onc of the dangers of the po- 
pularization of these sciences. 
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In the increasing tension between the individual and community, 
the pressure of the latter appears to be overwhelming the individual 
whose freedom, creativity, and uniqueness pale into insignificance in com- 
parison with the avalanche of social forces. In such a` situation itis easily 
forgotten that the individual has contributed something to he social Wel- 
fare and progress, that it is individuals who make a society, that individual 
behaviour influences social behaviour, or that there are individuals who 
rise above society and give it a new consciousritss, new direction, new 
leadership, and infuse a new spirit in it, The social psychologist does 
point out how the views and attitudes of groups can be modified, but he 
does not evince much interest instelling how individuals can be helped to 
change their mental sets and attitudes. He always succumbs to the temp- 
tation to think that the individual is by himself nothing and that he is 
a hundred percent the resultant of external forces impinging on him. 
‘Thus therg is such an apotheosis of the community as to place it in a posi- 
tion of vantage from where it makes insistent demands on the individual. 
Social demands invade even the privacy of life, as in the U.S.A, In 
course of time there may be no such thing as private life and even the 
desire for it may conceivably dic out. This crisis is deepening, and peop- 
le’s consciences are becoming the mirror of the prevailing social condi- 
tions. People tend to hear what they want to hear. The lack of the 
individual point of view and of responsibility is growing there. ‘The 
continually increasing tension between the individual and the community 
is producing a greater sense of social obligations, on the one hand, and a 
corresponding desire to get away and escape from these, on the other. 
But these two somewhat inconsistent cg ti strangely tangled up 
together. This is the prevailing effect of modern democracy. The 
classic example of the abdication of individual responsibility is furnished 
by an American girl who after shooting down her boy-friend retorted to 
the enquiring police thus: “Ask the psychiatrist why I shot my boy- 
friend”. ‘This incident itlustrates the baneful effect of the exaltation of 
society and the reduction of the individual as a regllt of the populariza- 
tion of social sciences, as also the desire to escape from individual respon- 


sibility ovig to fear of freedom, 
Whatever has-been said abové is not intended to underestimate the 
power of the environment or our indebtedness to the many béhefits of 
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social psychology. It is recognized that human beings are shaped largely 
by society in their habits, attitudes, ideas, and beliefs, and it is these things 
which mainly constitute the rapportoire of their behaviour, It is a sale- 
tary and chastening reminder to all of us that on account of social pfes- 
Sufes people gan be put out of recognition. The numerous studies on 
foster-children, canal-boat children, identical twins separated early, and 
human children reargd up by wild animals like wolf ete, furnish convin- 
cing proof of the inesc&pable effects of environment. The wild boy of 
Avyron, and nearer at home Ramu of Lucknow tell the same tale. Ad- 
verse environment transforms in a sense the progeny of humans into sube 
humans, The prisoners in the Nazi cencentration camps were trans- 
formed beyond recognition. And yet there is evidence to show that the 
individual can carve out his own destiny against heavy odds, Man does 
not only meet his fate but has also the capacity to make his fate. Even in 
the Nazi concentration camps there were notable cases of prisopers of war 
who preserved their valties and integrity in face of extreme strain, After 
all, Hitler was also an individual who disturbed the equilibrium of almost 
the Whole world. It does not require much argument and proof to be 
convinced that the individual chooses his own course of action, carves his 
own path, and presides over his own destiny, But this is not the habitual 
mode of response of all, for most people for most of the time ars passive 
recipients and are uncritically accepting opinions, belicfs, and attitudes of | 
others. But it is worth remembering that every body is doing so in his 
own individual way. There are those who stem and turn the tides of 
their times and choose the last ditch to die in rather than to surrender, 
Maharana Pratap and Shévaji are some of the many such personages of 
Indian history. In fact education should be concerned not so much with 
how people's attitudes can be changed as with how they can change them- 
selves. ‘This requires strengthening the individual and not reducing him. < 
Owing to an inherent sense of dependence in man, he very largely mo-* 
dels his conduct on sdcial ideals and frame of reference. He also imitates 
other people quite alot, He has fo reckon with social pressures all 
around him. And yet in his essential nature he is independent, reg 
imagination surprisingly original, in his actions extraordinarily creative, 
ys the totality of his personality absolutely different andea good deal 
more than a mere sum-total of the environmental forces. All this is cer- 
tainly not true of all people but true of those who have gifted intellect and 
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mature personality, If this were not truc, every onc among us would 
have been a mere prototype of some one else, a true copy of something, 
aad in every age the cause of civilization would not have advanced at all, 
Stagnation would have undertaken all human endeavours and man would 
not bave progressed from the state of barbarism to the present state’of 
civilization. Instead of interesting variety there would have been dull 
uniformity everywhere. It is the element of origirality in him which is 
at the root of his being a moral and responsible ‘person. Perhaps man’s 
most creative achievement has been his voluntary assumption of fespon- 
sibility in comparison with which all his Successes, achievements, and 
creations dwindle into nothingnéss. ‘The Story of the world would have 
been different if man, impelled by his intellect and sense of responsibility, 
had not created a moral order. And yet it is surprising that social scien- 
tists regard morality and responsibility as attributes originating and deve- 
loping ony out of social matrix. If this is accepted as true, man’s moral 
and rational aspects are reduced to sheer outcome of social pressures, 


Approaches of Lower and Higher Categories of Disciplines 
If it is maintained that man’s sense of moral responsibility is abso- 
lutely a social product, what about his animality and bestiality Are 
these not products of social interaction, as Rousseau imagined ? Perhaps 
the truth is that all virtues and sins inhere in man : they are potentially 
Present in him. External stimuli do not implant anything new from 
outside but only stimulate the potential to grow and develop into the 
actual. Thus a group does not create values which are universal, In 
interpretiag the nature of man the social sciences tend to oversimplify 
what in reality is a difficult problem. They disard higher categories and 
adopt lower ones to explain the mysteries of hutan behaviour, If beha- 
viour can be explained in terms of biology, chemistry and physics, philoso- 
phy and religion will not be employed. If devils serve well, why should 
the assistance of angels be invoked 2 If light is thrown on the nature of 
man by means of the findings and conclusions of biologists, chemists, and 
Physicists, there is no use pressing into service the” truths discovered by 
Prophets and saints, hermits and anchorites. The biological and physical 
_ Sciences certainly provide economy of hypotheses and of interpretations. 
Their methods have some attractive features like simplicity, uniformity, 
and objectivity. But the danger is "that the use of these lower categories 
Yields only the chemistry of behaviour and by no means reveals tht vision 


l 
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of higher spiritual elements lying deep in the recesses of human soul, It 
is true that human behaviour is physical and chemical, but it ls only partly 
so, The practice of explaining all about human behaviour in terms af 
biological appetites and drives like hunger, thirst, sex, and social preswftes 
anf conditionjngs appears plausible, scientific, and psychological, But 
it involves sheer reduction to lower categories which are certainly impor 
tant for survival and for anything higher to follow, It is stressed that 
these lower levels in huhan life are essential for man's happiness and se- 
curity and they provide necessary foundations for a higher superstructure 
to be raised. But in affirming that finer and higher things are sheer'em/! 
broidery over the basic needs the reduttionists are merely begging the 
question, This perspective needs a corrective, Is not some kind of a 
belief, —I am not pressing conventions! philosophy and religion here- 
mas necessary as cating ? The urgency of the primary needs is not even 
developmentally related, to the ultimacy of higher values. Awbert, it is 
the relationship of means to ends. Life itself ls a means to something 
higher and nobler, Hyman beings live to pursue besaty, truth, and 
God and not to est and drink merrily, If in the interest of the simi and 
methodology of modern sciences the ute of higher categories is cone 
tidered unscientific, then it is infinitely more unscientific to be deliberately 
blind to the extraordinary and higher elements of man's nature. Biolo- 
gical needs are real but the need for philosophy, art, culture, and even . 
religion cannot be denied, ‘The reduction of higher purposes to lower 
needs would show that mature religion has not developed from primitive 
origins which is a feet. ‘Therefore, the sttempt to explain the higher in 
terms of the lower does not get away from the problem, Despite our 
biological inheritance, primitive needs change their form and meaning # 
is evident by fine discrimination in dress and eating, which comes from 
far beyond the primitive level. Therefore, it may be wher perhaps 19 , 
explain the lower in tegms of the higher categories some of which sre free 
will, reason, and moral responsibility,ete. On'the other hand, some of 
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elements in a man’s behaviour. It is not too fanciful to think that the real 
salvation of social sciences, particularly of psychology, would come when 
the social scientist, casting aside his fears, adopts and uses the higher 
categories in the study of man’s behaviour. That is perhaps the only way 
to rescue psychology. . e 


The crux of the problem, therefore, would seem to be : which of the 
two categories will you like to employ to interpret man’s behaviour ? 
The answer would be : you can look through the telescope at both ends 
„and your choice of an end will determine what you are looking for and 
seeing. Of course, your eyes into both the ends will get two different 
and incompatible views. One vision of the nature of man will be that he 
is, as Hobbes’s phrase runs, poor, nasty, and brutish as well as short, The 
vision from the other end is Picturesque and uplifting. ‘There you see 
man as a noble piece of God’s creation; rational, moral, responsible, com- 
passionate, conscientious, and creative. ‘The problem seems to be cer- 
tainly complicated, for man is both a creator and a creature. If he 
denies his creativity, he reduces himself to animality; if he denies his cre- 
atureliness, he denies God. In the conflict of views whether man is a 
fallen angel or developed ape the situation seems to be frozen, A way out 
of this impasse has to be found, Man’s salvation lies in desiring good 


wholeheartedly. It is, therefore, wise to have faith in man’s greatness and, 


his destiny, for democracy is essentially an act of faith in man to respond 
to higher values. Otherwise, democracy is meaningless without the 
ultimate faith that man will respond as a rational, moral, and responsible 
being. In fact, that is the only justification for democracy. Responsible 
behiaviour is tied to rational and moral behaviour and people in a demo- 
cracy have to be educated to behave with an adequate sense of respon- 
sibility, 

Therefore, the picture of man, as presented by psychology, sociology 
and anthropology, is not the complete picture, I cannot refrain from the 
temptation of once again affirming that man is essertially rational, logical, 
moral and responsible. He is an explorer, seer, full of creativity and 
originality, capable ‘of doing wonderful and extraordinary things, and 
a goodea} more than merely an amalgam of certain biological and social 
factors. Therefore, whether moral responsibility is sheer illysion or 
reality depends upon what view and belief you hold about the nature of 


t 
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man, Your theory of education will be coloured and conditioned 
by your system of beliefs and values. You will get only what you 


give. e 


g 

Inaplications, for Educational Philosophy 

It is indeed of utmost significance for education as to what views we 
hold about the behayiour, nature, and destiny of man. One aspect of the 
problem here concern# individuality versus conformity, What is the 
relationship of an individual to the community to which he belongs? 
Is it an illusion that man is free, purposive, and changing his environménts? 
Are we all free or are we merely products of environments ? What is the 
difference between humans and sub-humans ? These are not speculative 
but real and philosophical questions. Youmust havea kind of education 
according as you believe whether you make your fate or meet your fate, 
It is the answers to these questions which determine the natute of edu- 
cational philosophy which in its own turn affects instructional methodolo- 
gy- Ifman is devoid of originality and creativity and is only imitative 
at his best, if man is not the architect but a prisoner in the hands of his 
destiny, implying predetermined order of events and things, then evi- 
dently the aim of education will be restricted to simply modifying h His beha- 
viour through conditioning and imitation. And for this purpose large 
classes will be perhaps a good deal more effective and appropriate than 
small classes, In conformity with such a view of human nature unquest- 
ioning obedience, uncritical commitment to the preceptor, self-abnega- 
tion, inactivity, and meticulously imitative behavior should be deemed 
to be much better traits to cultivate than initiative, self-respect, questjon- 
ing attitude of mind, dynamism, independence in judgment, and origi- 
nality in thinking. 
Individual and Society 

What is man’s réal nature has been alwayr a very controversial sub- 
ject. Sociologists, sdtial psychologists, and anthropologists have stressed 
the primary importance of the external determinants of human behaviour. 
The opponents of this view have emphasised something which is located 
within the individual, above his appetitive and instinctuab dzives, some- 
thing which perceives, selects, interprets, ‘makes choices, and assumes 
responsibility for all its action, and which, for want of a better phrase, 
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may be called creative individuality,* comprehending as it does all those 
things known as ego, conscience, and soul etc, Except for the uncom- 
promising attitude of some die-hards, it appears that the entire contro- 
versy between the claims of the individual and society is a futile one. No 
petsonality can be formed without the medium ofa society «nd no society 
can be formed without individuals. An individual derives quite a lot 
from society and also gives it quite a lot either positively or negatively, 
In fact, an individual’s behaviour is always the result of continual inter 
action between the innet drives, needs, and motives and his reason ete, 
‘and’ external stimuli and influences, both social and natural. ‘Therefore, 
one cause of man’s behaviour is the pressure of the social group working 
through its customs, norms, and institutions. And yet, there is some 
room left for individual variation and initiative. The other cause is to 
be located in the individual which causes him to behave in a certain way, 
and in hiso doing organic drives need not always and necessarily play a 
dominant role. Man, unlike insects and animals, is capable of personal 
responsibility, for he is rational and has the uss of language, As man 
modifies and creates his environment, he is not so much and so easily the 
product of his environment. Accordingly, man’s behaviour should be 
interpreted through both the sources of causation, environmental deter- 
minism and inner reason. _ As the inner and outer motivating factors of 
behaviour are not equally strong, nor is there a matching of their effect 
on different individuals, there are differences in personality structures of 
various individuals, 


Mediocre people of normal intelligence, abilities, and sensitivities 
usually imbibe and assimilate considerably from society and try to conduct 
themselves within the social framework. But the super-normal and 


extraordinary persons, who are necessarily limited in number, although 
ES SRST 


* In the following excerpt Dr, Radhakrishnan propounds the Hindu religi- 
ous point of view on the subject of individuality. While the social aspects of 
man’s life are accepted, individuality is regarded as superidr, 

“The stature of man is not to be reduced to the tequirements of the society, 
Man is much more thai the custodian of its culture or protector of his country or 
producer of its wealth. His social efficieney isnot the measure of his spiritual — 
manhood. The soul which is our spiritual life contains our infinity within it, 
What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world but lose his own soul? A 
Sanskrit verse reads; for the family sacrifice the individual, for the community the À 
family, for the country the community, and forthe soul the whole world., The 
Hindu View of Life, G. Allen and Unwin, London, p. 90. 3 
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deriving from their social milicu, give it back considerably more through 
their talented contributions, and define new frontiers of society in new 
directions by overriding and cflacing older ones. ‘That lions, poets, agd 
the gifted never follow the beaten track is proverbial. Therefore, wkere 
many are megely imitative, a few are exceptionally creative. The pur- 
pose of democratic education is to do justice to every child and help it to 
grow to its full edugational stature. While the majority of pupils should 
be educated to acquire knowledge and appreciation of social sciences, 
arts, sciences, and culture ete., according to their needs and abilities, the 
bright, the gifted, and the superior children should be educated to engage 
in highly constructive, original, and creative types of work, 
Nature of Responsibility 

The foregoing discussion had started with the two aspects of res- 
ponsibility which were described as personal and social, This dichoto- 
mous approach arose ffom the changing shift of importance concerning 
individual versus society whose mutual telationship was examined in 
the light of the growittg importance of contemporary social sciences, 
particularly social psychology and sociology. Also, an endeavour was 
made to explain human nature and behaviour. Now the problem of 
moral responsibility can be considered from another viewpoint, “which is 
anchored in faith in certain truths and verities of life. In the ordinary 
sense responsibility means holding oneself responsible for what one 
says or docs, This implies voluntary and willing acceptance of conse- 
quences, howsoever unpleasant and painful, which follow from one’s 
words and deeds. But in a more important sense responsibility means 
scrupulous and unconditional adherence to those eternal verities, triths, 
and ideals which we value and accept as guides to our conduct. The 
history of mankind bears testimony to the fact that man has always ex- 
perienced the need to regulate his conduct hy certain noble, universal, 
and eternal norms. This deeper kind of responsibility which is rooted in 
loyalty to God, humdhism, morality, or any form of rational philosophy, 
has been always unquestionably more stable, and spperior to preoccu- 
pations with bodily appetites, unenlightened self-interest, and opportu- 
nism. It is not necessary that moraleresponsibility should refnaiń rooted 
in teligion, which, without doubt, has been an extremely fruitful source 
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Pothi padha ke jag mua pandit hua na koya, 
Doi akhar prem ka padhe so pandit hoya. 


ne (They all died reading all the learned texts and books, but they 
could not acquire wisdom. Those who will learn only the two letters 
of ‘prem’ (Love) are sure to become pandits), S. T. Colêridge sang of — 
love’s all powerful and pervasive influence in the following immortal _ 


stanza : Las 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights 
` Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministess of love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 


The above lines have been quoted not to parade my love of poetry, 
although T will plead guilty to the charge, but to show that great poets 
see life whole and see it steadily, that they geta fuller and deeper view 
of that great enigma of all times, called life, and that the insights they get 
into the problems of living are truet and cleare? than all the findings of 
social sciences about man’s motives and behaviour. All written poetry 
is merely a footnote to love, a passion which has moved mankind more 
than any single thing. The creed of love as ptactised by Sufis is known 
all the world over, The philosophy of love has always flourished 
on the soil of India from ancient to present times in various forms. ‘The 
doctrine of the Vedic advaitayad (monism), followed later by the message 
of universal compassion of the Buddhism, the poetry of devotional love 
of the saint poets of the mediaeval times, and ultimately the Gandhian 
creed of truth, love, and non-violence are diverse manifestations of the 
same old human instinct of love, Toleration and catholicity which are 
the distinguishing marks of the Indian life are the outcome of faith in the 

* power of love, 


It is of no use to di8cuss here,the controversial issue of comparative 
superiority between the Socratic justice and the Christian love, both of j 
which ate great in their own tights. But even so it is difficult to desist- i 
from the temptation to observe that justice and love represent respec- 
tively the intellective and emotional aspects of man’s mind. The con- 
flicting rivalry between the claims of mind and heatt, cognition and affec- 
tion, are of hoaty antiquity. Both of these have been pressed into service _ 
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as a means to the realization of happiness and salvation of man. It makes 
more sense to say that both these elements are complementary and com- 
patible, for it is only through their proper harmonization that mature për- 
sonality is formed, However, despite all the greatness of intellect 
and wisdom fnd the emancipating power of knowledge, man achieves a 
measure of happiness only through the expression of his emotions, which 
in reality constitute the core of any experience, 

According to Sigmund Freud, there are primarily two great psychic 
forces within man, and he gave them such Greek names as ‘eros’ , and 
‘thanatos’ which ‘have’ been translated in English as ‘love’ or ‘life instinct’ 
and ‘hate’ or ‘death instinct’ respectively. All this simply means that either 
we love or hate. In loving we experience a heavenly bliss and in hating 
we suffer from hellish torments in our minds. There are two words 
equivalent of ‘love’ in Greck language. One is ‘eros’ and the other 
‘agapi’. ‘Eros? stands for the love which is possessive in a physical frame, 
But the love which is given without expectation of returns or rewards is 
‘agapi’, It is sacred argi unselfish and grows by giving and recovers by 
losing. This love fulfils our nature and elevates us to higher altitudes. 
Such love springs from human heart spontancously and not out of any 
compulsion. ‘Therefore, to describe it as some form of reaction to a 
compulsive social pressure is both unwise and arbitrary, When moral 
obligations, and responsibilities to others are discharged gladly, unsel- 
fishly, and freely, its cause certainly will not be social pressure as sociolo- 
gists and psychologists ate apt to affirm. When a philanthropist donates 
millions of rupees for the benefits of innumerable unknowh people, 
then he is certainly making a response in a human way to the love of 
some transcendent and ‘invisible power. ‘For this reason it is claimed 
that moral responsibility cannot be reduced to sheer formal social obliga- 
tion, but is a spiritual manifestation of a transcendent clement of human c 
life. ‘Therefore, the crux of moral responsibility is to unselfishly love 
even those who othegwise do not appear to be lovable. We need love 
even our enemies as a matter of human obligation. When we unselfishly 
love others who are otherwise detestable, we are purely responding to 
the love of some one. In the domestic way we are loved by pur mothers 
and in the philosophical way by God, otheewise we will Be incapable of 
loving anybody at all. Love is an evocation to "something prior and 
higher.” Unselfish love is the criterion of true responsibility. Likes and 
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dislikes are matters of bargaining, but not love. If love creates condi- 
tions for mature behaviour in persons, it is at the root of responsibility. 
Where love is freely given, the moral question is itself resolved. We are 
Set free from fears and anxieties about ourselves by giving ourselves to 
others in love. Then the horrors of death and the joys of living become 


commingled together and appear alike. 
> 


Muhabbat me nahi hai farq jine aur tharne ka, 
Usi ko dekh kar jeete hain jis kafir pai dam nikle. 


— Ghalib 


> 
(In love there is no difference between living and dying. 'The be- 
loved for whom I will die is the one whose sight sustains my living). 


If we are self-absorbed in a Narcissistic way or have acquired the 
nasty knack of hating others, we are fear-strickgn and anxious. Love is 
obligatory; there is a ‘must’ about it; we must love each other. Our 
attitude to others is not a matter of choice but of moral obligation, Love 
seeks the good of others and not uses others as’an instrument of self- 
aggrandizement. It helps to conquer weaknesses, forms the basis of res- 
ponsibility, is the key to mental health and harmony, and is the source 
of inexplicable joy and eternal hope. 


Love is beneficial and necessary. In the life of children a sense of 
security comes through love only. All family virtues like tolerance, 
loyalty, cooperation etc, are rooted in love. A political community will 
not be healthy unless citizens in private and public life are moral and full 
of Jove. Democracy has faith in liberty, equality, and fraternity under- 
lying all of which is the love of man. There can be no comradeship and 
fraternity without love. Therefore, one main characteristic of democratic 


` educations should be that love and justice should be the bases of personal 


relationship in school community, that everybody should have respect 
for everybody, and that every pupil should possess% sense of responsibili- 
ty for his conduct in terms of his loyalty to higher valucs and ideals of 
life. 
"Moral responsibility really mans that there should be no touch of 
selfishness or personal interest in whatever is willingly done fcs others. 


The objection may be that no activity can be possible without some satis- 
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faction to one’s self, but it may be urged in answer to this that in our 
actions there should be no motive except that of performing our obliga- 
tions, which may be consecrated to God or to whatever cherished valuts 
and ideals one feels responsible to, ‘This is the message of selfless actions 
and disinterested duties as preached in the Bhagwatgeeta, It is the per- 
formance of obligations in such a frame that can emancipate man from 
the thraldom of rewards and successes. ‘The mature person cheerfully 
discharges his responsibilities in all situations, and he remains so indiffer- 
ent to their end-result that he is not agitated by joys and sorrows, tied tq 
their successes and failures respectively. Unless one acquires a mental 
poise of this sort neither performance of duties will be possible nor there 
would be loyalty to one’s responsibilities. 


Rationality and Responsibility 


A factor which is essential for the fulfilment of responsibility is the 
rationality of man, A sense of responsibility is hard to achieve without 
the ability to discrimingte between good and evil and judge between all 
kinds of value systems. ‘There can be no discrimination without reason, 
and no moral responsibility without sound judgment. But reason is not 
infallible, nor it is always a sure guide to conduct. And yet yithin in- 
evitable limits its effect on conduct is very salutary. The mature indivi- 
dual is himself the architect of his behaviour, for the actions of any moral 
and responsible man do not directly arise cither from inner instinctual 
sources or outer social pressure. Such a man always relics on his reason 
and the dictates of consgience in terms of which he cyaluateseboth ins- 
tinctive and social pressures. Therefore, a proper sense of responsibility 
implies the ability to assess correctly the worth of things, objects, values, 
ideas, and ideals in a comparative frame, ‘This ability is necessary, for 


every thing has both a price and a value, and a responsible person under- < 


stands this distinction clearly in every situation. Those who do not dis- 
cern this distinction are apt to begynical arfd irresponsible. Therefore, 
man is different froth animals on account of his such distinctive qualities 
as rationality, conscience, and moral responsibility, and the purpose of 
any civilized system of education should be the cultivation of these quali- 
ties. ‘The end-products of a demowratic educational proest ard respon- 
sible persons, who are capable of having an intelligent sense of, 
values. TAIRA ow eo 
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Instructional Methodology of Moral Responsibility 


Tt is futile to raise here the question whether a sense of responsibility 
is Fqborn or acquired in man. It is pretty obvious that it develops gra- 
dually in the growing child. Just as he learns many things, similarly he 
acquires a sense of responsibility which is very much socially conditioned. 
But just as learning presupposes the presence of certain prior factors like 
proper motivation and intelligence in the learner, similarly it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that there is already something good and noble within 
aman waiting to acquire a sense of responsibility, And, certainly it can- 
not be a function of I.Q., for sometimes persons with good 1.Q. are very 
irresponsible. The external stimuli perhaps mercly stimulate the growth 
of this inner sense. Viewed as a phenomenon of learning, however, all 
laws of learning easily apply to the acquisition of a sense of responsibility. 
Briefly the process can be described as thus. First and foremost, the 

child a ne the need to be responsible, In other words, he 
must be motivated, for motivation is the size qua non of all learning. 
Ordinarily in childhood there is no inner motivŝtion to learn any very 
moral thing such as moral behaviour and responsibility. Children do 
not easily appreciate the idealistic ingredients underlying such conduct. 
Therefore, this early training in morality should mainly be accomplished 
through social influences and conditioning. There are numerous means for 
"inculcation of a sense of responsibility, and some of these areysuch rein- 
forcing state of affairs as praise and affectionate instructions by parents and 
other older people in the home, encouragement of several:xepetitions of a 
good act performed by a child, rendering the consequences and effects of a 
desiteble exercise or practice pleasant, showing examples of good people’s 
behaviour around it and presefiting through interesting tales the idealis- 
„tic aspects of the character of historical personages for imitation and incor- 
oration into its own behaviour, and study of interesting juvenile litera- 
ture with a moral to adorn, Then when age advances, intellect ripens, and 
capacity to reason increases, adolescents should be helped to understand 
the rational dynamics underlying moral responsibility. It has been said 
before that moral responsibility is a function of rationality which is funda- 
mentally a human quality. It is through intellect and reason that relation- 
ship between causation, behayiour, ind consequences is seen. The gro- 
wing boy hesitates to repeat an act from which unpleasant consequences 
had followed, both to himself and to others. It soon dawns on him that 
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what is bad for him, should not be done to others, ‘Atmanah pratikulani 
paresham na samacharet’ (What is unfavourable to one’s own self should 
not be done to others) is a good old principle of moral conduct. ihis 
kind of learning of moral behaviour comes through developing insights, 
ind through understanding of the interrelationship among the various 
components of a situation. The solution of any difficult and complex 
moral problem betomes easy after it is possible to see connections bet- 
ween its various elements and aspects. This type of higher learning is 
accomplished through intellect and innet motivation. The practice of 
such insightful learning is necessary so that man can visualize the ends and 
consequences of his proposed actions. But even with reason and insight 
his actions are likely to become deviant and vitiated on account of lack of 
moral principles and idealism in him. And he may be easily wanting in 
moral responsibility. ‘Therefore, a real sense of moral responsibility can 
come only when an iedividual acquires a sense af self-respect beyond 
insight and reason. He must learn to perform his actions at the level of 
ego-involyement. He should use his sense of self-respect as a frame of 
reference for his conduct. ‘Therefore, it is essential that the main part of 
the education of youth should be concerned with helping them to under- 
stand appreciatively high values and ideals of life and to enhance their 
sense of self-respect and propriety so that the foundation for good charac- 
tet may bg laid. In fact, the education for moral responsibility in a way 
is the education for character development. 


The Development of Character and Responsible Behaviour 


Character is an old word with moralistic connotation, and to day it is 
more fashionable to gall it responsible behaviour. Yet a difference bet- 
ween the two terms may be that while character refers primarily to a per- 
son’s inner sense of values, responsible behaviour refers to the responsi” 
bility in conduct displayed by him externally in social perspective. There 
is no conflict between the two, for character also covers outer social beha- 
viour, which in itself is conditioned by inner beliefs and values. In a 
state of hatmony between the two, character and, responsible behaviout 
are synonymous and mean the same thing. However, there is no need 
here to give a long genetic account gf the growth of responsible behaviour. 
Behaviour during infancy which is largely physical and instinctive comes 
to be regulated by pleasant and unpleasant natural consequences of actions, 
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Beyond this pleasure and pain level, behaviour is governed by rewards 
and punishments administered by parents and others inthe same environ- 
ments. Further, at a still higher level the growing boy learns to adjust 
and control his behaviour through social praise and blame. This is the 
stage of social conformity. Then comes the last and final stage, called 
the mature level, at which volition develops and all the earlier motives of 
behaviour become secondary, Things are done bzcause they are consi- 
dered right or wrong, and the entire gamut of conduct is regulated by a 
sense of self-respect and by what a man considers his cherished goals and 
ideals of life. A self-regarding sentiment becomes the yard-stick of the 
individual by which he measures his own worth and dignity in rela- 
tion to the actions he does or proposes to do. Self-regarding sentiment 
does not imply arrant egoism or an inflated ego, but a due sense of self- 
respect which one forms by identification with some worth-while ideals. 
Thus from the purely instinctive initial level behaviour passes through 
physical pain and pleasure, rewards and punishment, social praise and 
blame to the highest level of maturity at which an individual displays 
determination of will, and powers of discrimination, and moral judgment. 
Rational wnd mature moral behaviour can exist only after the transcen- 
dence of the third level, Że, of social conformity. Individual judg- 
ment and social conformity are not always incompatible, but the latter 
cannot always be the goal. The opinion of the social group is Bot final, 
although mature behaviour may embody it. Legitimate and proper 
transcendence of the social norm is a greater evidence of maturity than 
sheer conformity to it, although transcending group conformity raises 
questions of tensions and conflicts between the individual and the group, 
which I have examined earlier in this chapter. However, the important 
bearing of all this is that teachers should understand the meaning and 
significance of mature and responsible behaviour and also the processes 
and the stages through whith it develops. To keep children silent and 
hushed inside and outside class rooms through the fear of punishment 
does not help them to move on the road to matutity. They can become 
responsible only when they are quietly engaged in their work realizing 
inwardly thav it is the better thing tə do than to disturb and interrupt 
other people in thier work. ` i 
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Experience Versus Interpretation 


* Tn order to acquire an ability to do a work it is necessary to do that 
work itself. Ability does not come from a verbal knowledge of the work, 
gr even from listening to a lecture on it. For instance, in order to ac- 
quire ability to swim, it is essential to enter into water and attempt to 
swim, After some progress has been made in swimming, reading a book 
or listening to a talk qp this subject may furnish a theoretical knowledge 
about it, and this may reinforce the acquired ability to swim. This ex- 
ample simply illustrates that in education experience and interpretation 
(verbalism) are not conflicting but complementary, and the latter cannot 
supersede the priority and essentiality of experience. For centuries 
schools have been steeped in verbalism and theoretical interpretation, 
Experience as the chief educative factor has been mainly emphasised in the 
present century, although the influence of traditional verbalism is still 
extant. Ordinarily ah experience implies participation in an event, situ- 
ation, or process, but this is not enough. When an organism behaves in 
a certain manner, theeituation in which it behaves reacts on the organism, 
leaving some eflect on it. Experience is understanding the meaning and 
significance of this process of interaction between the organigm and the 
event in which it participates. There is no experience unless the relation- 
ship between behaviour and its consequences is grasped, and without 
expericnge there is nochange in behaviour. ‘The child’s putting its fin- 
gers into fire and getting burnt does not amount to an experience unless it 
realizes that contact with fire is painful and must be avoided in future. 
Usually modern educafors stress the activity principle in education and 
regard only real participation in activities by children as experiential. In 
fact, the activity principle originated as ‘a reaction against the traditional 
verbalism and theorising. The verbalists (theorists) have regarded learning, 
of various subjects which have emerged as various disciplines from the 
view point of a logical and systematic classifieation of all the accumulated 
knowledge of mankind as useful for education. While in the one system 
emphasis is laid on activities and real participation in things, in the other 
system on the verbal and logical interpretation of concepts. But it is nei- 
ther necessary nor correct to bring,in this sort of dualism between activity 
and yerbalism in the interest of complete and real experience. In any 
complete learning situation activity and interpretation are found fused up 
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together in varying proportions and, in fact, they both are two different 
facets of the same thing. Interpretation, which is purely verbal, is useless 
from the point of view of personality development. There can be no 
true {interpretation without experience, and experience does Not gain ig 
clatity without verbal interpretation, And without both of them there 
can be no philosophy of life, for philosophy is only another name for the 


interpretation of experience. Now that experiences and their interpreta- 


tions keep changing, there are changes in Philosophy also, although this 
should not imply that philosophy is a fluctuating fashion or a sheer jumble 
of words. A good interpretation or Philosophy really arises from and 
after an experience. Full perception of a situation js experience and 
understanding its méaning and significance is insight. There is a peren- 
nial conflict and tension between experience and interpretation, 

and reflection. In order to escape from this tension people usuall 
shy of cither'Action os contemplation, and take pride in being calle: 
men of action or contemplation. In order that children may 
sophy of life and acquire poise and balance in their butlook, it is essential 
for them to have both, experience and interpretation, action and reflec- 
tion, in „Proper proportion. A rather chronic weakness of the Indian 
system of education has been the undue emphasis on verbalising and theo- 
tising at the cost of real participation in activities. The activity prog- 
“tamme in the curriculum of the Basic schools and the many pracÌcal cour- 
ses of study now being introduced in the multi-purpose higher secondary 
schools are symptomatic of the reaction and revolt against the tradi- 
tional verbalism which merely stressed the education of the mind. There- 
fore, it is good that a necessary corrective has been provided to the curri- 
culat imbalance, although this reaction can go very far and defeat its own 
legitimate purpose. This has evidently happened in the field of Basic 
education whose enthusiasts have overdone the activity and correlation 
principles by making a fetisly of them. , And now they appear to have be- 


come disenchanted and disillusioned and have commenced crying for a 
halt, ° 


In order to enable growing children to develop a sense of respon- 
sibility it is exsetitial that they shoulcsbe helped to acquire such experi- 
ences. as are conducive to the growth of tesponsible behaviour. No way 
of life can be learnt without living that particular sort of life. Nobody 
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can learn cycling without riding a bicycle. Similarly no one can grow to 
be responsible without learning to behave responsibly in situations of 
every day living. Little children learn to be responsible by doing Jittle 
duties and obligations assigned to them till they come to do of their own 
&ccord whae is expected of them. A sense of moral responsibility can 
come only from acting and behaving in a responsible manner and under- 
standing the Selifan of this kind of behaviour. Therefore, children 
should be provided witha large number of opportunities to behave res- 
ponsibly in numerous situations and to deduce from them the meaning of 
responsibility. In schools, besides instruction through text-books, in- 
volving mastery of language and ideas contained in them, boys and girls 
should be helped to become responsible by direct participation in class 
and school management, control of games, sports, and athletic activities, 
organization of debates and other literary activities, maintenance of dis- 
cipline, sponsoring tlfe cultural activities of students’ unions and nume- 
rous other things of this kind. At the same time it will be an additional 
advantage if incidentally there are occasions for discussions and interpre- 
tations of moral issues appearing in the contents of text-books, The 
great gulf scrupulously maintained between curriculum and extra-curri- 
culum in Indian schools is not salutary in this respect. In fact, pupils 
usually get a good deal mote opportunities for learning to behave in a, 
tesponsikle manner in those activities and situations which are disdain- 
fully dubbed as extra-curricular. Besides this, the other sources of thwar- 
ting in the education of responsibility are the authoritarian attitudes and 
ways of dealing of head masters and their subordinates who are not psy- 
chologically prepared to let their pupils share in any sort of responsibility 
with them. They fail to see the educatfonal possibilities inherent in this 
approach and are apt to treat it as a serious incursion into their own terri- 
tory. ‘Therefore, there is the need to educate the educators before arly 
hope of transformation in their attitudes can ke entertained in this respect. 
There is consideralale need to help pupils engage in responsible activities 
at their own initiative even if something goes amiss sometimes. 

If pupils through their educative and bona fide activities incidentally 
cause some damage to property ommake some wasteful expenditure this 
material loss is negligible as compared “with the benefits in character- 
development and training in responsibility which come from acceptance 
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and fulfilment of obligations. In an investigation which I conducted 
among higher secondary school pupils of Uttar Pradesh it was found that a 
veay large percentage of them were extremely desirous of participation in 
class-management and pupil’s self-government. They also complained 
against the autocratic atmosphere in schools where they were not allowed 
to bear any kind of responsibility. There is no wonder then that repres- 
sion is proving unavailing and growing indiscipline fs its logical conse- 
quence. It is a strange paradox that while, on the one hand, there is an 
incessant and persistent demand from all quarters for responsible beha- 
viour by pupils, on the other hand, there is a deliberate denial of appro- 
priate opportunities for practica? training in responsible behaviour. 
As long as this anomaly continues, the results of education will be surely 
disappointing from the viewpoint of the fulfilment of the needs of demo- 
cratic society in the country, 


Experiments in Democratic Training 


All that has been said above about the authorftarian attitude of head 
masters and teachers in schools has significant bearings on the behaviour 
of children being educated for citizenship in a democracy. There 
have been) quite a few well known experiments demonstrating that 

_hetween authoritarian and democratic leadership, the former is prejudicial 
and the latter favourable to the growth of responsible behdwiour. In 
one experiment the psychologist Mowrer in 1939 studied the behaviour of 
a group of youngsters under conditions in one of which they had no voice 
in the management of their affairs in a cottage af New Haven community 
centre in the U.S.A. and in another they were allowed democratic partici- 
pation. Under the authoritarian conditions the rules were framed and 

imposed by adults arbitrarily and punishments meted out for the infringe- 

ment of rules. But when there was a switch-over to the democratic at- 
mosphere, a sort of self-government yas initiated under which rules were 
framed and punishments imposed under the benign stipervision of adults. 
By way of results it was found that the democratic atmosphere effected 
reduction in the amount of fighting, violations of rules, and destruction 
of Window-pane’d etc. On the positive side, there was a definite increase 
in the amount of cooperative spirit and behaviour. This has a moral for 
educational administrators in this country, 
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Another series of valuable studies on changes wrought in behaviour 
bysthe ‘social climates’ of groups have stemmed from Kurt Lewin and bis 
collaborating students, Parents and principals can manage their wards 
gender either authoritarian, democratic, or laissez faire atmosphere, the 
"effects of afl of which were experimentally investigated by Lewin, Lippitt, 
and White in 1939. The above three techniques of control were applied 
to the administratfon of four clubs for boys who were neither informed of 

the experiment nor Koerad to join a particular club, For six weeks 
each club met once a week under a given leader. But with the change of 
leadership of the clubs the technique of club administration was ais 
changed, involving, as was described, a change in “social climate”. Thus 
each club was placed under both the democratic and authoritarian types of 
leadership, ‘The anarchic, or laissez faire group was left without leader- 
ship. The findings of the experiment, relevant to our purpose here, were that 
„under the authoritarian and autocratic leadership inéividual initiative was 
reduced to minimum; there was either open aggressiveness and rebellion or 
more passive antagortism and apathy, leading to lack of enthusiasm and 
even disinclination to smile. In the laissez-faire atmosphere there were 
larger number of aggressive acts involving actual fighting agd violent 
joking etc. than in the two other types of social climate. From the point 


of view of cooperative spirit and sense of moral responsibility the demo-, 


cratic leadership showedl the best result. When interviewed later nineteen 
out of the twenty participating boys preferred the democratic leader better 
than the autocratic and seven out of ten preferred the laissez-faire leader to 
the autocratic, As the democratic leadership provided the largest measure 
of freedom for active and critical participation by members in all matters 
pertaining to the group such as election of the leader, taking decisions 
about the programme of the group, offering criticism and comments on' 
activities etc., the members displayed a spirit of personal identification, 
cooperation, and a sense of responsible behaviour. The other groups 
were losers in respett of the cultivation of these traits. The upshot of all 
this discussion is that a sense of personal and group responsibility can be 
borne only out of freedom and a critical and active participation in 
the membership of a democratic group. Asthe democritictgroup sh6w- 
ed an pverall superiority, it demonstrated a convincing justification of 
-democracy itself. It is common observation that a man. holds himself 
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responsible only when he acts on a decision which is his own and repre- 
sents his own point of view. To behave and act from the decisions, mo- 
tives, and suggestions of others savours of slavishness. What sense of 
responsibility can come from external pressure ? In Kurt Lewin’s experi- 
ment cited above, the members of the group under autocratic leadership 
could not behave responsibly. An external pressure cannot be as strong 
and abiding a source of responsible behaviour as inner reason and will. 
External pressure can create order only and not a brue sense of discipline. 
The development of character is not so much a function of rewards and 
panisaments as of commitment to idealism and high values. But para- 
doxically enough it is also true to 90 extent that for satisfactory inner mo- 
tives and attitudes tq exist, presence of a morally stimulating environment 
is useful, if not indispensable. Sometimes the environment is corrupt, 
depressed, immoral, and bedevilled with vulgar taste, and all this is apt to 
influence an jndividual adversely. It was such a sickening social and poli- 
tical milieu which provoked Jean Jacques Rousseau to turn rebellious 
against all established institutions and civilization. In the field of educa- 
tion Rousseau’s naturalism represents a violent réaction against what he 
considered as degraded , and unnatural human society. The educational 
Significarce of all this discussion is that proper democratic atmosphere 
should be’created in educational institutions, and pupils should be pro- 


vided opportunities to have a genuine experience of democratic living by 


actually living that sort of life in which they leagn to examina, problems 
critically, develop esprit de corps, an attitude of mutual tespect,toleration, 
and cooperation, and finally acquire a sense and norm of responsible 
behaviour. > 


Training in Straight Thinking 


> 


It has been said before that the true sense of moral responsibility is 
anchored not in blind imitation but in critical reason, If it were not so, 
“even animals would have been responsible like human beings. Accord- 
ingly, it becomes imperative to stress education for critical thinking. It 
is neither the occasion nor my purpose to enter here ‘nto a discussion of 
the logical, psychological, and philosophical aspects of thinking. The 
televant thing is that children have to be helped to think in a straight way 
so that tliey .nay’be immune from misleading and vile propaganda through 
the mass media of communication like newspapers, radio, advertisements, 
and demagogism. An ability for critical thinking and not merely reflect- 
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ing the prevailing opinion of the community is particularly needed in a 
free country where democracy flourishes and where means for mass com- 
munication are easily available to all sorts of agencies in this age. Propa 
ganda is a false but emotional appeal in which bare words are emotionally 
loaded to change the minds of people. Not only the language, but even 
situations are emotionally coloured in propaganda. If poetry is emotions 
attached to great ideas, vile propaganda and advertisements are emotions 
attached to sinister purp®ses. These latter are meant for those who are 
gullible and mentally immature and do not understand the veiled designs 


of propagandists and advertisers. ‘Therefore, it is of utmost importance | 


that the youth be educated to discriminate between idea or word and its 
emotional load. They should be able to see througheall the wiles and 
guiles of commercial, and political propaganda as during election cam- 
paigns. But it is not intended here to stress any kind of suspicion or dis- 
trust of things emotional, Poetry is primarily an expression ofremotions, 
and perhaps there is no greater source of delight and means of initiation 
into the tender mystery of life than poetry to the cultured mind. What, 
however, is necessary is that pupils should learn to distinguish the cogni- 
tive factor from the emotional. In other words, pupils should learn to 
evaluate objectively what is flung at them. They should be hetped to 
acquite the habit of asking questions regarding the purposes and motives 
of an author or speaker underlying his writing or speech respectively. 
An ability fof critical evalwation is a useful asset to any individual in a de- 
moctacy. And a responsible person must be able to think for himself. 

Socrates had said that an unexamined life is not worth living. A 
questioning attitude of mind to life and its bases may be the work of a 
really mature mind. Bug the way for it can be paved by some sort of 
training in critical evaluation during school years. One device to do this 
may be the encouragement of the habit in pupils to explore and examine 
the cause and effect telationship of events encountered in their routine 
curricular studies. Secondly, let teachers help pupils, according to their 
age and ability, to findewise and philosophic answers to many of their per- 
sonal and social problems. For instance, the relation between individual 
and society may be examined; glimpses of elementary truths of the physi- 
cal world of sensory experiences and spiritual life may be givenothere may 
be some casual mention of the various interpretations of human natute as 
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given by sciences, religions, and philosophy; critical comments may be 
offered on some contemporary problems of national and international 
interest. All this is the irreducible minimum requirement of evetybody’s 
general education in this complex age. Also, a clear and correct under- 
standing of these important issues gives nourishment to the sensè of 
moral responsibility. Just as children in the Basic schools are expected 
to acquire some sense of their civic and economic obligations by carding 
cotton and spinning yarn, similarly at a higher level of education a critical 
discussion of some of the above mentioned problems can surely give a 
philosophical basis to moral responsibility. 


Regional and Universal Morality 


Besides rationality, another source of tesponsibility is morality, 
both regional and universal; and between these there may be either har- 
mony or conflict. In the interest of their Social adjustment young people 
should certainly embody local morality in their behaviour. But forma- 
ture development of personality incorporation of universal morality into 
behaviour is still more necessary. Pupils must tultivate in some measure 
virtues like love, friendship, compassion, sympathy, and a sense of sacti- 
fice which are of universal significance. Only then in the tapidly shrink- 
ing world of today they will be able to visualize their moral obligations for 
peoples living in far-flung parts of the world, far away from the frontiers 
of their own regions, a A 
Reason and its Limitations 

But morality depends upon intelligent discrimination and under- 
standing of values and ideals. Then, can man’s intelligence and reason 
make him responsible ? Is not reason deceptive and circumscribed ? 
Has it no limitations ? Does it not get defeated due to its own draw- 
backs ? In a way reason expresses itself in our decisions which may be 
either right or Wrong. A man’s decisions are sometimes marked by 
perverse obstinacy and, wilfulness, Also, his judgments are at times 
coloured, arbitrary, and devoid of disctimination.s Reason and real cause 
may not be the same always, and when a man has the need to rationalize 
about anything, he is impelled to seek reasons which may be invalid. 
“Thus reagon heed not be effective, nor need it be lofty at all. Reason in- 
volves intention and the latter implies choice, which does not,always ex- 
Press intention. For instance, sometimes in a dilemma one is tempted to 
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arbitrarily terminate one’s state of suspense and impelled to do something 
without any proper decision or intention at all. “I must do something 
now” is an indicator of the arbitrariness of choice and not of the rationfle 
of choice. The human mind seeks to find some reason even for irratio- 
n@actions, ¢Lhis is the irrationality of rationality, which gives toa good 
deal of irrational behaviour the guise of rationality. As Nature abhors 
vacuum and quickly fills it up, similarly man’s mind tries to account for 
everything in terms of¢reason, which may be wrong. ‘This human ten- 
dency to rationalize and to demand a meaning and an explanation is a 
fruitful source of error. Thus reason can be a mercenary of prejudice, 
of emotions, and of evil thoughts. © 

What does reason really do in a situation ? Itsmain function is to 
show connections between actions and their consequences. Despite 
this great virtue of reason, its another limitation is that it does not cteate 
an extra force like a drive or motive. However, what it doe$ is to make 
the present drives function in an intelligent way. But in children it does 
not function at a long ange. Thirdly, reason rarely triumphs over 
feelings and sentiments, but releases them effectively. Realizing perhaps 


“the defects and limitation of reason Plato, in his book the “Republic”, 


prescribed a very long course of intellectual training for his philosopher 
kings, extending over some decades so that reason may be so strengthened 
by prolonged and arduous training that it may prevail against feelings and © 
emotions Which he regafded as the veritable stumbling blocks on man’s 
path. The function of reason is to keep correcting the cognitive pro- 
cesses. But as it has been already hinted above, responsible behaviour 
is not only a function of I. Q. (intelligence) but a compound of many such 
emotional qualities as kindness, sympathy, love, conscientiousness, co- 
operation, compassion, service and sacrifice, all of which originate, deye- 
lop, and are located beyond I.Q. So ate integrity and independence of * 
mind, and other values and loyalties. In fact, the entire gamut of moral“ 
behaviour in a way seems to be outside the scope of bare intelligence. It 
is a strange paradox that, on the one hand, emotions disturb and inhibit 
reason, and on the other, emotions and sentiments are determinants of 
moral behaviour. This paradox can be resolved only by treating all 
mental functioning as an integrated process of intelligence arfd emotiofis, 
Therefoge, as was already affirmed before, ‘the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities of social and emotional education are great and unlimited, and 
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this kind of education need not be restricted to the limits of I.Q. While 
great heights to be scaled and deep igus to be fathomed may be a func- 
tidn of reason and intelligence, man’s happiness and contentment ate 
primarily matters of his emotions, values, and ideals. Therefore, it is as 
much necessaty to keep the deviant operation of reason, *cizcumscribed 
by morality and great values, as it is necessary to keep examining morality 
and values in the light of reason. 2 


p 
It has been stated before that the two sources of responsibility are 


tationality and morality. Also, almost all the systems of thought which 


Sustain democracy are primarily rooted in reason. The doctrine of 
natural rights is an instance in point. Reason has always been the great- 
est ally of democracy, and it is also at the root of responsibility. Demo- 
cracy allows unfettered freedom for unrestricted spread of knowledge and 
for the use of reason. Therefore, responsibility becomes the funda- 
mental aim of eduaation in democracy. And, nô individual can possikly 
be truly responsible unless he is able to think for himself. For this it is 
not necessary to introducé logic and philosophyætc. in the school curri- 
culum. ‘Training in the habit of critically examining every question is the 
best guarantee for it. Pupils should be helped to see the underlying pur- 
poses behind all that they read and hear and also understand those situa- 
tions and their own conscious and unconscious motives which shape their 
attitudes and beliefs. Thus a questioning habit of mind snd a critical 
attitude can render people immune from the onslaughts of all kinds of 
vile propaganda and advertisement which easily assail the unwary and the 
naive. An educated man should be always able to know what kind of 
truth is under examination and what kind of proof is required for it. 
However, this will be considered later in this chapter. 


The Role of Teachers 


It has been stressed above that pupils should be provided abundant 
opportunities for critical examination and straight and logical thinking so 
that their sense of responsibility becomes fortified’and supported by rea- 
son. But the discussion about teason in the foregoing pages has pain- 
fully revealed its pitfalls. Accordingly, reason cannot be an infallible 
guide to responsible behaviour. ‘Shetefore, morality which is the other 
source of responsibility should permeate the atmosphere of the school. 
This requirement greatly increases the obligations of teachers who should 
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not feel absolutely restricted to the processes of imparting instruction 
only. ‘They are to present inspiring examples of responsible and moral 
behaviour of their own so that the growing, impressionable, and imma- 
ture young people can see pillars of light on their paths ahead. Oné is 
apt to remember the almost legendary Thomas Arnold, the head master 
of Rugby, and Thring of Uppingham in England for the very great powers 
of their personalities in this context. A real difference between the edu- 
cational systems of England and France is that French teachers regard 
themselves as only concerned with the intellectual training of their pupils. 
They will not be blamed if their pupils create ugly and rowdy scenés of 
disorder in trains and buses. But in Ergland this would be treated very 
differently and there would be a furore, both in presg,and public, if the 
pupils of a school deviate morally. The school teachers will have to own 
responsibility for the misconduct of their pupils, for their avowed obli- 
gation is not only to teach but educate, not only to provide curricular 
inetruction but to give moral training too. In fact, the aim of-education 
in England is defined to be character development. Sir Michael Sadler 
as a result of an enquiry‘had said that the personal influence of the teacher 
és the greatest determinant of moral behaviour in children, I think not 
only teachers but school administrators and parents in homes should 
treat it as their sacred duty to help children to grow to be moral“and res- 
ponsible in life. It will be no exaggeration to say that this is also the 
responsibilit? of politicaleand social leaders in the country to help in the 
development of character of children. ‘Their personal examples will be 
mote potent than their oft-repeated precepts in this respect. Education 
is no magic which is perfofmed in the twinkling ofaneye. Itis a com- 
plex and prolonged process in which the cooperation of many agerfcies 
like the family, society, school, government and others is necessary, 
Moral education is only partially accomplished through the school. 
Yeh hai college ke na school ke dar se paida, 
Deen hota‘ hai buzurgon ki nazar ge paida, 
—Akbar 
(Religion and morality are learnt not in schools and colleges but 
from the benign influence and kindness of elders). ° 
Emotional Security and Moral Responsibility Ovens é 
The process of education involves growth and development of 
behaviout. The child progresses from a lower to higher level of maturity 
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while retaining his distinctive individuality. This developmental social 
change is effected, among other things, through right type of contact and 
companionship with other people. This association should be of such 
a nature as to create feelings of security and adequacy in children. Se- 
curity is the result of the fusion of two needs together, #., of love ahd 
belongingness, When a child experiences warm affectionate relationship 
with the people around it and feels that it belongs to this group as a wanted 
person it feels secure within. Similarly , a sense ðf adequacy in behaviour 
results from the approval and praise which one is able to get from others 
for One’s attainments and achievements, on the one hand, and from fee- 
ling and behaving as an independent person, on the other. When secu- 
tity and adequacpare conjoined together, the result is self-confidence in 
behaviour. A child does something for which he isliked, loved, approv- 
ed, and praised, and all this experience gives him a bit of self-confidence. 
Numerous’other experiences of this sort add to¢his cumulative stock of 
his self-confidence which keeps steadily growing inch by inch till it be- 
comes the stable nucleus of his personality. He gomes to possess morale 
with which throughout his life he is able to face difficulties and frustra- 
tions confidently and optimistically without giving way to despair and 
fear. * His self-confidence gives him necessary strength to resolve 
his conflicts without much ado. Such a person attains poise, balance, 
and a serenity in his mental disposition. Accordingly, he achieves a 
satisfactory level of adjustment. But if a growing child meets contrary 
experiences of an adverse and damaging sort,—damaging to his ego struc- 
tute,—rhe becomes a victim of insecurity, and inferiority feelings, 
and throughout his life remains anxious, obsessed, and poorly adjusted. 
Both his emotional happinessand social effectiveness ate severely reduced, 


and he presents the pathetic picture of a nervous, pessimistic, and always 
an undecided person. 


But it is important to note that the need’for emotional security 
should not be confused with ovef-protection whigh is perhaps not less 
damaging than rejection, and is prejudicial to the growth of self-confidence 
and mental health. ” An overprotected child grows with a weak will and 
suffers from a morbid self-love. He remains a niggardly giver but an 
insatiable receiver. A child should be allowed to face a certain amount 
of tisk and adventure and be prepared to’ meet unfavourable criticism of 
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his behaviour. In fact, the ability to strike harmony among the diverse 
and quite often discordant elements and situations of life constitutes the 
strength of an integrated personality. ‘The attainment of such a harmony 
in life is the end-product of proper social and emotional growth. But 
anther meanigg of growth is the rising of a person to his full stature in 
terms of the maximum development of his potentialities and aptitudes in 
appropriate fields. The former kind of growth is primarily emotional and 
the latter mainly cognitive, Although in every age the school has been chie 
fly concerned with the development of cognitive factors, yet despite so 
much progress in this respect the programme of intellectual education has “ 
never been completely free from defects.The reason is that it has always 
been aba ing task to solve all problems pertaining to apupil’s proper cla- 
sification, appropriate instructional methods, and right curricular choice, 
etc. ona strictly scientific basis. ‘Therefore, even if it can be presumed 
that such education is proper from the viewpoint of infellectudi training, 
where is the guarantee that it would create a sense of responsibility in the 
individual ? The shortcomings of reason as a guide to conduct have been 
already demonstrated before. Therefore, one has to look to some positive 
conditions of responsibility. One such condition is the presence of inner 
peace. In order to be able to behave responsibly it is necessary to have 
a minimum amount of satisfaction and happiness. Happiness arises from 
the emotional elements of an experience, and man’s eternal quest has been 
for pleasure and happiness. Even for the successful completion of purely 
cognitive processes of learning, a sense of satisfaction is absolutely neces- 
sary. Itis in this sense that Thorndike’s law of effect and Hull’s principle 
of reinforcement acquire meaning and significance. Adjustment leads 
to satisfaction and satisfaction to adjustment. Happy relationship with 
others results in increased effectiveness and productivity. Industrial 


psychology is no longer today interested in time and motion studies but Pe 


in happy human relationship among employees and employers which is 
the secret of larger production: The mew emphasis in industrial psycho- 
logy is on congenial companionship which conduces to productivity 
more than worker’s technical equipment. Satisfactory social adjustment 
is very important. Education for pele therefore, can profit 
quite a lot from this finding. The ihharmpnious, and almost strained 
relations Between pupils and pedagoguesin this country are responsible for 
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lot of irresponsible and indisciplined behaviour which has posed a serious 
problem for everybody concerned. This can be resolved on the basis of 
the maintenance of proper mental health in the parties concerned, Men- | 
tal poise is a necessary condition for responsibility. 
Optimum Size of the Social Group Was = 
Emotional adjustment is very largely dependent upon a fair amount 
of satisfaction of the appetitive, instinctual, and cultaral needs of children, 
But a factor which is usually overlooked is the’magnitude of the social 
group in which a child lives. It is essential for a child to belong to 
`a group of proper size without which a sense of responsibility is hard to 
develop. On the one hand, antindividual placed in a large-sized group 
easily loses his identity, grows anxious, and never discovers himself, and 
on the other hand, owing to confinement to a group of just a few indivi- 
duals he is bored and deprived of the benefit which comes from a variety 
of contacts and asgociations with many people of diverse traits and charac- 
ter. A socially isolated individual grows apathetic to life in general, 
and has interest in neither competition nor cooperation with others, In 
such a situation the loss of social consciousness is inevitable. ‘Those whọ 
boast of cultivating only a restricted number of friends are such indivi- 
duals as are shy, introverted, and anxious in social situations. They carry 
concealed inferiority feelings with deeply repressed springs of aggression 
under a thin veneer of calm and confident behaviour, Theyproper emo- 
tional growth can take place only through the membership of a group in 
which an individual knows and understands others and vice versa. If 
emotioral education consists in the growth of an individual in terms of 
proper group relationship, the education of children in excessively large 
groups is a serious problemyindeed. The tehdency in our country to 
judge the effectiveness of the educational programmes of schools on the 
basis of their inflated enrolments and the largeness of their size is educa- 
tionally dangerous. Many of the educational ills in India today, such as 
the growing indiscipline ‘among stadents, their irritatingly irresponsible 
public behaviour, the poor level of their scholastic attainments etc. can 
be clearly ascribed tu the uncontrolled and abnormal increase in the num- 
her of students at schools. Therefore, there is the desperate need to 
restrict the number of scholars in Sections, classes, and schools witht 
ptoper limits. Besides, in every school there should be a good aumber of ) 
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clubs and committees, unions and associations, so that every student 
may become a member of some group and derive advantages from close 
companionship in a cohesive group. Tt is in and through the member- 
ship of such smaller groups that pupils would get the much-needed eppor- 
 tunitiesetavexchange ideas on common problems, to express their indivi- 
dual views freely, to understand others’ viewpoints with sympathy and 
toleration, and then finally to implement and act upon the decisions un- 
animously arrived at“after discussions and deliberations in a spirit of per- 
sonal and group responsibility. This is undoubtedly one of the best 
means of training for democratic participation. ae 
Group Conformity and Individuat ‘Transcendence 
To the social psychologist the group is prinvary and the individual 
secondaty. He tries to show with all proofs and evidences which he is 
able to marshal that the individual is socially conditioned and his actions 
f and activities always range within the boundaries set by sdciety. There- 
fore, he cannot operate beyond the pale of his social frontiers. Although 
the influence of society is obvious, and although the individual is by na- 
ture social and loves to live in a social group and tries consciously to con- 
form his behaviour to social norms of conduct, yet he goes beyond the 
limits set by society and rises higher. Group conformity may not al- 
ways be the end of behaviour and also necessarily desirable. But it can 
be usedaas a means for higher transcendence. Group membership aed 
surrender of individuality to group pressures and norms are two quite 
different things. Geniuses are unique and extraordinary in their activities 
and hardly have any regard for social conformity of which the immature 
people make a fetish. Also, the gifted people behave differently and 
advance acceptable ‘arguments for this. However, transcendence over, 
the group implies a prior membership of the group. In any new design 
and innovation all previous models and excellences are considered and 
incorporated. Similarly, mature behaviour embodies group conformity 
and yet transcends it. Personal saturity implies transcendence, #.¢., re- 
ferring conduct to values beyond social pattern. It means keeping one’s 
own judgment and values intact and yet looking beyond the group. 
The aim of democratic education, which is concerned with raising the 
dignity and helping in the discovery of the individual’s true self, should 
be tò help people to rise above sheer group conformity. But this is pos- 
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sible only through and in a social Setting. Social conformity and indivi- 
dual transcendence may be either mutually compatible or incompatible. 
Mature behaviour resolves this conflict, and immaturity raises questions 
of tensions. There may be tendencies to Oppose the group and yet be 
without the group, but neither course implies maturity which, in fact, ® 
should mean acceptance of the group norm and yet transcending it. Even 
under the same social framework different people strive and achieve 
differently. ə 
Removal of the Causes of Irrational Behaviour 

Ir education for responsibility is to be aimed at, it will be necessary 
to eliminate, or at least control, all those things which cause irrational be- 
haviour. Even a little reflection will show that the instincts, impulses, 
and emotions of man easily drive him to act irresponsibly and give an 
exaggerated colour to his behaviour. Beyond these causes of which 
people are easily conscious are the uncontrollable and unconscious re- 


. : . . + . > 
pressions of conflicts, basal desires, springs of aggression etc.in the un- 


conscious recesses of the human psyche. All of thege imperceptibly but 
inevitably affect the whole gamut of behaviour and irresistibly push people 
towards irresponsibility. All these problems pertain to the area of mental 
health and personality adjustment which have acquired great significance 
in modern education., Therefore, an important aim of education is to 
train children in emotional control and help them in the promotion of 
their mental health. And some of them, who may need it, may be given 
guidance and counselling so that they may understand the effect on their 
behaviour of their tepressed instinctual desires and contlicts. This is 
indeed a much superior type of education which equips a person to un- 
derstand clearly the dynamics of his behaviour and handle his unconscious 
cravings and conflicts in a realistic manner and not be led by escapism of 
any kind. Some people tend to abdicate from responsibility because of 
the powerful pressure of their unconscious psychic fogces which they are 
not able to engage in open fight. It is poor strategy to keep one’s ene- 
mies behind. A piece of dynamite cannot be destroyed by burying it 
underground where it is likely to explode with greater force, Simi- 
larly, a severe repressed conflict may flare up any moment and damage the 
integration of the entire personality. The only means available in the 
modern times to deal effectively with this problem is psychotherapy of 
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which there are various theoretical schools and varying clinical practices. 
In ancient times in our country the means available for self-knowledge 
which comes from psychotherapy was that every householder after attain- 
ing the age of fifty retired to a quiet place in a forest to meditate up6n the 
“ternal weråties of life, and to understand the nature of his behaviour in 
relation to the purposes of his earthly existence and thereby working out 
his salvation, Agter the dawn of wisdom he returned to human habita- 
tions to contribute to“the welfare of everybody. 

If the youth could be helped to realize and accept that even in normal 
circumstances their attitudes are coloured by eros (sex), aggression, greed, 
andenvy etc., all of which they had‘terribly felt and repressed once upon 
a time during infancy and childhood in relation to their nearest relations 
around them and that they keep releasing some of these repressed 
impulses against others unjustifiably and irrationally, it will cet 

«tainly help them quite a lot in the guidance of their cofiduct, A few 
illustrations of this may be required. If a pupil is persistently and un- 
accounta bly hostile to his teachers whom other pupils accept normally 
-and even respectfully, there is abundant ground for suspicion that he has 
strong repressed feelings of hostility towards his father whose authority 
he was or is unable to challenge in the home, and is consequently making 
a scapegoat of his teachers unconsciously, who, both by conventional 
thinking ind their offieial duties, fall in the same category as patents. Si- 
milarly, the pupil who is unacc ountably ill-adjusted and quarrelsome in 
relation to his class-mates is perhaps unconsciously transferring his whole 
pattern of attitudes to*his brothers and sisters in home to the classroom 
situation in ordet to effect the release of his emotional tensions there, for 
at home he has perforce to remain inhibited. The emotions which remain . - 
pent up in home owing to sense of shame, guilt, and feat have a knack of 
exhibiting themselves against suitable substitutes and surrogates outside 
the home. I am quite convinced that the unfortunate young men who 
persistently, and rather inelegantly, keep chasing women folks, and who 
ate dubbed as roadside Romeos in journalistic jargon, are unconsciously 
striving to get affections from their mothers, which, in fact, they paver 
got. Strong needs and emotions, repressed in one context, easily display 
and transfer themselves elsewhere. It is a vety much established psycho- 
logical fact today that usually a grown-up person exemplifies in his beha- 
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viour the pattern of telationship which he developed during his earlier 
years in the home situation. It must be clearly realized that on account of 
tensions from conflicts and frustrations people experience severe uneasi- 
ness, ynder the influence of which they commit acts of irresponsibility. 
All anti-social activities like delinquency, law-breaking, tobbgties, mur-” 
ders, and even some gentlemanly vices like alcoholism, gallantry etc, are 
natural consequences of severe conflicts which immatuse people are not 
able to resolve successfully. But much of the frustration and misery of 
man is due to his pursuit of stupid and ignoble objectives, and defective 
sense of values. It is Pretty certain, therefore, that the causes of many 
acts of irresponsibility are to be found both in the severe conflicts of child- 
hood caused by the lack of satisfaction of instinctual and psychological 
needs, as well as in the acceptance of petty principles of life. 1f the school 
psychologist or the teacher with psychological orientation and training 
can help in the resolution of such conflicts, the behayjour of pupils is sure 
to become grounded in responsibility. In this Way the manner of ins-” 
tinctual expression can be made sublimatory, There are numerous soci- 
ally approved channels for diverting and harnessing the psychic energy of 
many drives and impulses. Athletic competitions for pugnacity and cul- 
tural literary forms like drama, poetry, and dance for the sex drive are 
good examples. Sex and self-assertion have been the two main powerful 
drives which assume devastatingly irresponsible forms in behaviour, Dif- 
erent cultural patterns have evolved diferent methóds to deal with them. 
Right Beliefs and Attitudes 

The foregoing suggestion about the removal of causes of irrational 
and irresponsible behaviour constitutes a negative approach only. This 
prophylactic measure is good but not enough. It will be more useful, 
and creditable, too, to make a positive approach to the problem of res- 
ponsible behaviour. Social psychology can be useful in this task, Help 
can be taken from Psychological principles and findings about how be- 
liefs and attitudes are formed, If the school and the family can succeed in 
implanting tight beliefs and attitudes in children, responsibility in beha- 
viour is easy to achieve, Often people behave irresponsibly owing to 
their adherence to faulty beliefs, values, and attitudes. It is ordinarily 
not realized. what a large segment of our behaviour is acquired and 
socially conditioned. Our opinions, ideas, attitudes, and yalues 
are affected deeply by our social setting. “tt is, therefore, salutary 
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to remember that learning is a social affair, for the same problem acquires 
different importance in diferent societies. For example, studies in cul- 
tural anthropology have shown that adolescence is comparatively a talm 
affairin some primitive tribes but the Western civilized communities have 
aggravatedit, more than it is necessary, by postponement of marriages, 
And now India is following in the footsteps of these civilized Western 
countries. If teaghers and students could just get to know how right 
beliefs and attitudes afe formed, they would be able to save the clear stream 
of their reason from the mud of lots of prejudices etc. ‘That does not, 
however, mean that school pupils should be given lessons in social psy- 
chology and logic, for even the learned pandits of these subjects are prone 
to prejudices and irrational beliefs and ate apt to say and do irresponsible 
things. So knowledge and scholarship alone will not bring about a sense 
of responsibility. The ancient Greek Sophists believed that if a man ap- 
prehended values, he would naturally be good and resporisible. But this 

“may not be so. It is not enough to know the good. More important 
than the knowledge of the good is the experience of doing the good and 
following it consistently. Therefore, the introduction of certain subjects 
in the school curriculum will not have the desired effect. Among other 
things, one method of implanting tight beliefs in children should be to 
take a proposition, a statement, or a newspaper report and analyse it 
objectively and dispassionately, exposing its falsity and irrationality, if 
any. The basis of belief should be something which can stand the test of 
reason and is obviously calculated to do human good. ‘Thus by sheer 
habit-formation to be critical and analytic about all kinds of news and 
views one can learn to have tight beliefs and avoid being irrational in one’s 
behaviour. Pupils should be also helped to know that their own ideas 
and beliefs usually conform to the social norm and to the opinions, be- $ 
liefs, and attitudes of their own neighbours more than to their own ex- 
periences, although they may aver that what they hold is their own. Thére 
may be slight individual differences in this, hut it is not much. All these 
and many more age the findings Of social psychology, with the help of 
which a right reaction can be created against prevailing ideas and beliefs, 
Let us take an example now. There has been an old belief that leader- 
ship is a quality of aristocracy, of gertain distinguished. individuals, gami- 
lies, and communities. But social psychology has falsified this belief, 
Leadérship is not a quality în any one, Even the led is a potential leader 
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and can be an actual one under suitable circumstances. People in India 
are apt to regard certain classes of people as their natural leaders, If such 
truths are properly grasped, people’s behaviour would naturally be moti- 
vated, by right beliefs and attitudes, But in the absence of such awareness 
many traditional, blind beliefs, and unexamined values proye a fruitfu' 
source of irresponsibility. 

It may be useful to know that all attitudes are formed in relation to 
needs, which are the underlying cause of their origin. People have the 
attitude of love towards children, for there is already the presence of an 
inner reed to love children.. Every attitude serves a need, and it exists as 
long as the corresponding need is pperative. Need-reduction is crucial 
for attitude-formation. A need leads to interest and the latter to an atti- 
tude, which can be either desirable or evil according as the need is of the 
either sort, Sometimes there may be quite an undesirable manifestation 
of quite a desirable need. Teachers should utilize and capitalize only 
desirable aspects of needs in helping the formation of new attitudes ir, 
children. And in any civilized society there can be no better needs than 
those for self-respect, dignity, love, and cooperation. Therefore, only 
those attitudes should be worthy of formation and cultivation which are 
based on worthy needs, and which are formed at the level of ego-involve- 
ment, It is also important to remember that attitudes can be formed only 
through the membership of a social group, and their main value lies in 
Biving stability to behaviour and providing a frame of refereitce for the 
guidance of conduct. For behaviour to be responsible it is necessary to 
provide help and opportunities for the formation of desirable, ego-invol- 
ving, and self-respecting attitudes through real experiences, group-mem- 
bership, and ethical needs and purposes, 

, A Philosophy of Life > G 


f I have spoken at some places in the foregoing discussion about moral 
norms, values, and ideals. References have also been made to the im- 
portance of self-respect and of behaviour at the levet of ego-involvement. 
Life’s ultimate and enduring frame oftreference should be a large and libe- 
ral one, transcending superficial things and comprehending deep and 
desirable values like * self-respect and respect for others. An indivi- 
duaj in a dempcracy is free to choose apy socially acceptable and personally 
satisfying behavioural norm in» the shape of values and ideals, which 
ate usually of a social character and which dre evaluated by people with 
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varying degrees of acceptability. But in a mature person there is always 
a goordination and harmony among all the aims, purposes, values, and 
ideals which he may cherish and pursue as worthwhile in life. Thif inte- 
grated outlook, this unified overall view of life, is called a person’s phi- 
> losophs.n life and serves as a moral norm of his behaviour. This philoso- 
phy may be high or low, noble, or ignoble. But for behaviour to be 
morally responsible, the acceptance and pursuit of a higher type of philo- 
sophy are essential. ‘To behave and act in accordance with a sound phi- 
losophy of life is the sine qua now of moral responsibility. It is only a 
mature person who is able to evolve a philosophy of life, otherwise the 
vast majority of people only endeavour to conform to the existing patterns 
of thoughts and behaviour prevalent in a comminity. He is certainly 
great and outstanding among men who transcends group conformity and 
extends the frontiers of group morality. Tt is certain that a real sense of 


, responsibility is hatd to acquire without a philcsophy of life. School 


pupils should be helped to acquire an overall belief and philosophy of life, 
which should be cofierent, noble, and liberal and which is based on eter- 
nal truths transcending the temporary and the temporal. 


Nature of Truth 


There are several systems of philosophical speculations and it is not 
germané to my purpose here to examine their comparative merits in de- 
tail. And yet it seems relevant to make some obsetvations on the philoso- 
phic issues involved in this context. The basis of responsibility is phi- 
losophy, and of philésophy the rationality of man. Therefore, it was 
affirmed earlier that man alone is capable of responsibility. But those 
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who are devoid of intelligence and discrimination between good and evil,= 


as the mentally imbecile and the moralament, are not fitted for the assur- 
ption of responsibility. Intelligence alone helps a man to see the catsal 
connections between actions and their consequences. The same trait 
helps him to distinguish between good and evil, and enters all mental pro- 
cesses like reasoning and thinking through which truth is known. The 
question is: what is truth and what is its nature ? In brief, the answer may 
be that truth is that which is permanent and everlasting, which overrides 
the limitations of place and time, and-whose value and importance are 
imperishable. Compassioh, mercy, sympathy, justice, and love are such 
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ingredients in man’s life as have always been regarded as superior, except 
by the pervert and, therefore, they are true. These virtues have received 
universal and eternal praise, and the great and good among men have 
always commended and exemplified them in their living. Philosophical 
idealism is anchored in these values, and in European philosopty Plato 
was its founder. These truths exist always and everywhere and they are 
believed to be prior to man’s origin. Therefore, no sòciety creates any 
of these imperishable and universal values but a society interprets them 
anew according to its requirements and circumstances. Thus their 
immutability may be a matter of special applicability and adaptability by 
which their universality is given a relativist shift so that they may be more 
topical and useful. Social groups are only trustees of these values which 
they re-examine and re-evaluate but by no means create. Affirmation 
of universal principles does not deny their interpretations. Faith in ulti- 
mate values does not‘mean that specific values cannot be questioned or 
revised. Some truths have a transitory value and there can at times be 
only an expedient application of a general principle,’ The ultimate prin- 
ciple, for example, is honesty in policy although at times the opposite may 
be resorted to. So about polygamy. Social conditions may warrant 
polygamy a.id not monogamy which may be an ultimate value. In fact, 
pragmatists deny the existence of universal truths; and that alone is true 
to them which emerges by way of tangible results out of the processes of 
daily living and experiences. All absolute truths may and do demand rein- 
terpretations and adjustments to special conditions and circumstances of 
life and society. The idealistic and the pragmatit truths are, therefore, 
not so divergent as is sometimes made dut. When a universal principle 
is applied in a special situation which is necessarily limited in character, 
relative truth emerges. Thus various universal principles are embodied 
insparticular situations but their embodiment is imperfect, for social situa- 
tions are imperfect. Take a few more examples. To speak truth always 
is an universal principle, but in some special circumstances silence may be 
golden. Again, in some other circumstances to speak the plain truth will 
be ill-advised, as we all save known to our chagrin and discomfiture on 
many occasions. Philosopher Kant’s views about the sanctity of human 
personality and the need for man, being treated as an end in himself and 
not as a means to an end is true for all times, but the lives of thousa.ads of 
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young soldiers are easily sacrificed for the defence of national frontiers, 
Similarly, if the doctrine of equality is literally followed and relentlessly 
practised, there will be utter chaos and confusion in family and society. 
‘Therefore, on account of social, political, and personal circumstances it 
fecomes*nelessary to reinterpret and revise universal values and truths, 
tendering them compatible with contemporary conditions, and thereby 
increasing their ufflity for the good of mankind. A mature and fully 
developed human being is capable of understanding these universal prin- 
ciples and of judging social situations in which they require to be renter 
preted and readjusted. 

Whether truth is universal or temporal, absolute or relative, has 
been quite a controversial subject among philosophers. Philosophy 
deals with many more controversial issues. In fact, all philosophy is 
caught in a sort of dilemma, and its main function is to find, the truth by 
reconciling conflicts afid controversies. In fact, you get out of any system 
of thought or enquiry what you give to it and look for in it. Thus no 
philosophy can claim«to be the last word on the ultimate truth, As 

_ William Temple observed, a machine can give the form and shape of a 
thing but not its ingredients. ‘Thus any process of thought is conditioned 
by certain assumptions and beliefs of the thinker, ‘The problem of phi- 
losophy is practical, relating to experiences of life and living, although | 
more ofterthan not it,gets bogged up in pure speculations. In India 
philosophy has never meant much unless it has been related to life and its 
real problems. Understanding and action are not different but different 
facets of the same thing, and yet this commonsense truth is no: received 
well, and philosophy is looked upon as something mysterious and out- 
landish. ‘The essential problems of philosephy arise in the realm of living, — « 
and conceptual thinking has been its main instrument for ages. Pure _ 
thinking may appear respectable but may lead in wilderness unless tied to 
real problems of life. « But some problems as of birth and death, soul and 
God, are naturally associated with siddles and mysteries. The task of 
philosophy is to resblve paradoxes and to pick up the truth between the 
obscurity of experience and vagueness of concepts, the two horns of the 
philosophical dilemma. 4 
Epistemological Idealism and Realism 

What is the nature of reality ? The only real thing is that which is 
10 
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teal in its own right. Shankar, Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer had 
affirmed that reality was monistic. Leibnitz had said that reality avas 
totality. According to him, things did not exist in their own right and 
places but in relation to the whole, and he postulated the theory of pre- 
established harmonies to explain the interrelations. There fe 2’ sense in 
which parts make whole, and in another sense parts are independent also, 
Thus Leibnitz deviated from monism and gave a diluted version of it. 
The whole versus part is rather a difficult dilemma. Aristotle in “Poli- 
tigs’” said that state is prior to individual and thus emphasized the whole. 
But in his “Ethics” he declared the end to be happiness, which is certain- 
ly for the individual and not for the state. Thus there has been always 
controversy between the respective positions of the individual and group 
and of parts and whole. Both these problems are akin and interrelated. 

Whether reality is located in our perceptions or in the external world 
has been another cdhtroversial matter, According to David Hume who 
teptesents the viewpoint of idealism, we only know our perceptions. 
Bishop George Berkeley denied any material realty behind perceptions; 
but while denying external things, he retained spiritual substances, Hume 
said, however, that even spiritual substances need not be postulated. 
According to this position, reality is a matter of perception or of inner 
experience only and the external world of physical nature is non-existent. 
‘Thus these philosophers tampered with the reality of life and the universe 
and reduced them to a dream only? Whose dream ? Man’s or God’s ? 
Is man God’s dream or God man’s dream ? Did God create man in His 
image or did man create God in his imagination ? 

In contradistinction to the above idealism is the opposite viewpoint 
of the epistemological realism which Dr. Johnson tried to prove in his 
own inimitable and characteristic manner by furiously kicking a piece of 
‘stone lying on a roadside, and incidentally injuring his foot, and declar- 
ing with excited’ vehemence, “Here I kick Berkeley’s subjectivism”. It is 
common knowledge that there are countless objects and things in the 
world outside and apart from us. Physical sciences grant their existence. 
These objects of perception are not created by our perception. The 
yonder horse before me is already there, and to everybody it is a house. 
It is not an illusion of our senses but a reality of our experience and it is a 
fanction of relationship between every one’and the object. But this kind 
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of experience may have its limitations. For instance, is the house any 
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different from what I have perceived it, and is the perception of the house 
by many people the same ? Surely there are physical, scientific, and psy- 
chological explanations to prove that every body can have his on ex- 
© perienge aad perception of the reality which need not exactly be the same 
forall, ‘The truth is that neither our sensory experience is final nor things 
are exactly what they seem, The commonsense view is to steer the middle 
course between the two extreme positions. While physical things exist, 
our perceptions of them may not be exactly the same, and this gives rise 

to personal equations. NAN 

Nature of Self € 

I have briefly discussed above the nature of the: objects of experience. 
What about the subject of experience ? In other words, what is the nature 
| of the inner agent which organizes experiences ? Is there a self within, 
| which is the agent of experience, or is the self itself a product of accumu- 
“lated experience ? What is the true nature of this self ? Psychologically 
viewed, the self is ergpirtical in nature, a complex totality of relations bet- 
ween the individual and the outside environment, which gives the former 
a sense of separateness in relation to the external reality. This self starts 
getting formed when the child is able to distinguish its own hands from 
those of its mother, and in its developed form it is at the root of the psy- 
chological personality. Sigmund Freud described the ego as the produet 
of contact with external reality, but he treated this as only one dimension 
of the whole personality which he split into ids, ego, and superego. 
Similarly, philosophy _postulates a hierarchy of selves, «With such 
} differentiation as bodily and mental selves, and lower and higher 
a selves. ‘Then a self af another kind is also imagined which is regarded 


as inmost, hidden, and supreme, and which is primarily postulated to y 


account for the empirical self. Now, let me return to the earlier questioni. 
Does the impact of the environment supply the whole content of the self, 
or is the self an inner unifying agent and ane organizet of all which it re- 
ceives ? 6 

None of the innate mental characteristics iş the product of the en- 
vironment. The psychological phenomenon of individual differences 
among people is not satisfactorily end adequately explainec=ia termis of 
environmental pressures and stimuli. Thus an account of mental life in 
wW terms of sheer reception is ncomplete and unsatisfying. Mind not only 
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receives but also recreates and gives. And, so does the self both give and 
take. As mind is dynamic and reacts actively, so is the self active in te- 
latioñ to experience. Therefore, it is an error to suppose that it is merely 
a product of external influences. On the contrary, the self is organized, 
and possesses unity and continuity, both of which give it an identity 
which remains the same in all the vicissitudes of material life. Surely 
this organization is something more than mere accumulation. This 
gives rise to further speculation, leading to the doctrine of pute ego, the 
inmost hidden thing, which maintains and affects the organization of the 
self, ‘The traditional doctrine of soul is the popular idea of this organized 
ego. But whenever we think of soul, we are in the presence of mysteries. 


T have spoken above about such traits of the self as unity, continuity, 
and identity. The environmental pressure does affect the self, which is 
not apart from experience, but it is more than experience. The property 


of transcendence is manifested by all living organisins, though humans | 


alone are aware of it. Transcendence is the chief mark of the self which 
grows as if it knows what it is going to be. Interrfal and external influ- 
ences help or hinder it, but they cannot create what it is in its nucleur 
structure, -There is a positive principle in the self that the whole is prior 
to the part.” At the human level this phenomenon of self-transcendence 
is seen in our awareness, Tt is shown in the form of “I” in allour judg- 
ments, and in all our tensions and conflicts. Whether we think in terms 
of conscience, supérego, or ‘I’, the difference in the organization and 
hierarchy of the self has to be recognized. ‘The self, expressing itself in 
the form of I’ remains unchanged and undamaged even in neurotic per- 
sonalities. The self is ultimate with an irreducible status. Therefore, 

- human beings are to be treated for what they are and what they can be. 
Perfection appeats to be implicit in them. 


There ate two paradoxes about the self. The first is that the self is 
socially conditioned and there is no recognizable self apart from ex- 
perience. The second is that there is no experience without self which 
digests experience and not merely registers it. The self is ultimate in 
that sense. Thus, it is both, a product anda producer. Itis in the net of 
suck patad=~-s that truth has to be canght, for it eludes simple statements. 
Karl Marx used such a paradox’to describe man as both a creature and 
creator. As the self in its creative aspect is Ultimate, it will be logical to 
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accept it as an independent and irreducible category like personality, free- 
dem, morality, responsibility etc. Psychology will be rescued only 
when it will adopt these categories boldly. Ñ 
Truth and Proof 

‘As’ moral responsibility is irreducible to such categories as con- 
venience or expediency and is committed to a vigorous pursuit of truth, 
it is only logical to discuss some other aspects of truth here a little more 
than what has been done before in this chapter. I will, therefore, exa- 
mine the distinction between the two principal modes of kaowing 
truth. 2 

Through the good offices of an engineer 1,can know quite a lot 
about the house in which I live. I can easily obtain details of informa- 
tion about the total built-area of the house, its dimensions, the areas of 
different rooms, the, strength of the building, its total life,and its present 
valuation in terms of potential sale etc. ‘All this is a type of know- 
ledge which is useful as well as objective. Its characteristic features 
are detachment, objectivity, and conceptuality. And such knowledge 
is possible by withholding ourselves aloof from a situation and 
not at all getting involved subjectively in it, Manifestly, this sort 
of knowledge is fit for the housing department of the city ‘corporation. 
But I. am not prepared to exchange this house for another which 
may be even slightl? better in respect of material comforts, dimensions, 
and construction etc., for my present house has proved vety auspicious for 
me in many ways. I suffered no loss during the long period of my ten- 
ancy in this house. On the contrary, I have progressed academically 
and my much-longed for two sons, Prabhat and Mayank, were born 
here. I and my wife have developed 4 sort of tender feeling for every“ 
nook and corner of this house. Thisisa second type of knowledge abotit 
the house which I have got from yielding myself to the situation an en- 
tering in it through the process of an emotional identification. It embo- 
dies all the warnfth of a personally known experience. Hence, in a way 
it is incommunicable, and yet jt is most and best expressed through art, 
poetry, and other forms of literary and artistic expression. This sort of 
subjective and inward knowing # described as existentifir and its’ chief 
featuce is to understand and accept experiences of life as they occur in 


their real and natural settings. ‘This existentialism originated from Ger- 
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many and its main exponents have been Heidegger and Kierkegaard of 
Germany and Marcel of France aad other thinkers, and it has affectsd 
modern thinking quite considerably. The physical scientists have given 
the lead. This existential viewpoint has come as a revolt against thelong : 
domination of conceptual thinking. It is a philosophy of existing” rather 
than thinking and feeling. You must know a thing as it is before you 
can understand what it is. a . 


Roth the methods of knowing, conceptual and existential, are not 
to be regarded as mutually contradictory but complementary. If inward 
knowing is primary, external or conceptual knowing alone gives awareness 
ofasituation, Whilethe former is found in every species of living orga- 
nisms, the latter, that is, conceptual knowing is distinctively a human 
method, but by no means the higher or the better method. But that it 
can be dispensed with’ls a mistaken notion, The truth is that both kinds _ 
of knowing are necessary and the human mind combines both of these. 
Each has its own functions to perform and limitatiohs to accept. In the 
primary or existential kaowing we are too near the situation to detach 
ourselves fom it, I know my bosom friends but I cannot give informa- 
tion about their I.Q. or other traits which are measured by psychometrics. 
A high official of Maharaja Ranjeet Singh did not know which eye the 
Maharaja had lost. A lover is proverbially blind to all the imperfections 
of his beloved whom he knows so warmly and yet so inexactly. These 
are obviously the limitations of existential knowing. Without emotional 
detachment we can never get to know people and situations and remain 
lost in some primitive belief and irrational attitude, On the other hand, 
if we are lost in the external knowledge and are preoccupied with mathe- 
matical exactitude of scientific measurements, we would never get to 
know anything really. It would become impossible to appreciate things 
of beauty, artistic productions, and such phenomena as martyrdom and 
patriotism. While feelings inhibit and are an impediment to external 
knowledge, the latter,can easily make us pretty superficial. The ba- 
lanced and mature person combines both the modes of knowing. Utter 
depeñdenceur one mode only and exciasion of the other may lead to par- 
tial knowing and consequently irresponsible behaviour. The satisfactory 
state is that in which after conceptual thinking the person returns to in- 


ward experience, It is by yielding ourselves in shared experience that we 
know ourselves and others. In knowing their students mature teachers 
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should use both the methods of knowing, otherwise their attitudes*may 
4 


not bg fair and just. The psychometrically oriented teacher may fail to 
adevelop sympathetic imagination with which to approach the pupil in 
i order to know his family background, the circumstances against which he 
F is struggling, the heavy odds which he is facing, the physical, financial, and 
f emotional strains and’ handicaps etc. which he may be suffering from, 
In the absence of such knowledge, he is apt to display a cynical asperity in 
tigid insistence on the completion of assignments and attainment of 
grades in scholastic work. But the’teacher who mainly uses the inward 
method of knowing may be working unscientificalfy in his capacity as an 
instructor and as one who has to measure the outcome of teaching and 
learning in pupils. Therefore, we should recognise both the categories 
eof knowing, and accept that both have validity in knowing truth, 


After knowing the two main modes of knowing truth, the concep- 
tual and the existential, it is necessary to understand the kinds of proofs 
by which truth is examined and confirmed, There is, firstly, the truth of 
logic with which we all are familiar, Logical proof consists of deduc- 
tion which came from Aristotle and consists of starting from certain al- 
ready universally known and accepted premises and arriving at a result, 
In geometrical theorems certain assumptions invariably and coercively 
lead to conclusions. If you affirm mortality of all men and accept Mohan 
to be a man, then there is no escape from the conclusion that Mohan is 
destined some day to“drink from the cup of death. ‘The “parallel and 
inductive method of proving truth is called truth of fact and is rooted in an 
event or phenomenon which in principle is verifiable. This method‘ ~ 
gives generalizations which have predictive value. Proof of this kind 
is based on observation and experimentation. All the physical, che- ‘ 
mical, and numerođs other laws in the field ef moderm sciences are found 
by this method of induction who%e programme was first announced by 
Francis Bacon and which has been at the root of the extraordinary growth 
and expansion of modern scientific knowledge ‘and technology. But if 
the data are incomplete, the results are in doubt. This method ascepts 
both the validity of the sensory knowledge and of the logical processes, 
Like the truth of logic, truth of fact is also impersonal and coercive. 


> 
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Lastly, there is the truth of value, which like the previous two, cannot 
be convincingly demonstrated nor is it coercive. This kind of truth js a 
matter of opinion, and is conditioned by people’s ideals, values, beliefs, 
attitudes, and sentiments etc. It is not empirically and experimentally 
verifiable, ‘Therefore, it is impossible to prove any value , judgments 
Truths of value are like any general statement, such as democracy is good, 
or university education in a backward country is a wasteful luxury etc. 
The ultimate criterion in such cases is the coherense and adequacy of the 
total view of life. Value means personal involvement, and in making 
evelustive judgments we reveal ourselves the kind of persons we ate. 
Therefore, truth is not only that which is logical, or verifiable, but also 
existential and what we value. 

Faith and Reason 


After knowing two kinds of truths and three kinds of proofs, it will 
be useful to eXamine the distinction between faith and reason. Ordinarily, 
these two are suggested as alternatives in the guidance of conduct. Faith 
is said to be irrational and blind. This may be so? sometimes, but this 
distinction is not valid, for it may happen that a belief can be rational and 
reason can be irrational by its limitations. Science is not infallible, for 
its conclusions are always in the nature of a leap in the dark, mere hypo- 
theses fit to be verified. All scientific systems involve certain categories 
which are used as principles of interpretation, such as a physical world 
with a chain of cause and effect, as in physics. Incidentally, as I have 
said earlier in this chapter, physical categories are not adequate to biolo- 
gical sciences, and both are not adequate for thé study of human perso- 
nality. However, all these categories’ are presuppositions and assump- 
tions which are things of faith. «Every faith is rooted in some reason and 
continues to be sustained by it. Moreover, all sciences are selective in 
the choice of their data and methods. Thus all reasoning rests on assump- 
tions and beliefs which cafinot be quickly proved. ° Therefore, it seems 
there can be no faith without reason,’ and no reason without faith. No 
knowledge can be free from presuppositions. Acceptance precedes 
inspection and is a pricr condition of knowledge. 

_Real maturity in behaviour comes from an understanding and emo- 
tional acceptance of many of these elementary things. An utter igno- 


tance of them makes people dogmatic and is apt to give them a coloured 
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view of their own ideas and viewpoints about things. This basic 
knowledge helps people to keep re-examining propositions and state- 
ments and to be on their guard against frequent errors of judgments. 
It is well known how Socrates helped young people of Athens to cevise 
heir opinions and notions in the light of logical principles and values of 
life, Intelligent teachers can really create an analytical attitude in pupils 


_ to all kinds of problems. There is no need to be frightened by the need 


* for thinking, for an upexamined life is not worth living. No person can 
have a true knowledge of responsibility without thinking. The unthink- 
ing can appear mechanically responsible in behaviour at an infitative 
level. 

« 
Conclusion 


o 
The basis of responsibility is the individual's ability to understand 
the nature and meaning of eternal and universal truths of life. He should 
also know how undgr special conditions and circymstances these truths 
* can be reinterpreted and adapted. He should strive to adopt these uni- 
versal values as the norm of bis behaviour while moving with the stream 
of the contemporary social life. Although group transcendence is the 
real test of maturity, it does not imply either unnecessary revolt or retreat, 
both of which tendencies are symptoms of irresponsibility. Añ individual 
cannot be considered educated in the comprehensive sense of the term 
unless hę knows what is reality, and whether it is located in sensory pes- 
ception or in externaf objects, of in an interaction of both. What is the 
true nature of self—an accumulation of experiences of an organizer of 
these ? Then, the two forms of truth, conceptual and existential and the 
three ways of knowing it are a part of the necessary knowledge which 


constitutes the basis of responsibility in conduct, Education fog indivi- 


dual responsibility does not mean much unless a person has receivede . 


emotional, cognitive, and moral training. A sense of responsibility comas 
when an individual goes through actual experiences involving tesponsibi- 
lity, reflects over their results, has been given an opportunity to have a 
broad and liberal, philosophy of fife, realizes the nature of relationship 
between himself and the community, has acquired the ability to transcend 
group conformity through its membership, ha’ achieved harmony bet- 
ween emotion, cognition, and congtion in his life, has got the right attitu- 
dese has learnt to overcome the pressure, of disturbing elements like sex, 
anget, greed, and envy ete. within him, has resolved his conflicts and 
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achieved mental poise and self-knowledge, is free from fear and anxiety, 
remains equally calm, both in prosperity and adversity, has adopted self- 
respect and ultimate values as the norm of bis behaviour, and from whose 
life the stream of love, sympathy, and compassion has flowed freely. Evi- 
dently, all these things will mostly remain as unattained ideals. The 
majority of people will not be able to live upto these requitements. But 
eyen a little deliberate cultivation of some of these virtyes can help a man 
quite a lot in being responsible. Therefore, it is, indisputably the duty 
of parents, teachers, social leaders, and other educational agencies to help 
the children of young age and immature minds to continually march ahead 
on the path to moral responsibility, which is the distinctive mark of human 
life. r . 
A Summary of the Main Points of the Chapter 

1. The aim of democratic education is to help an individual to be- 
come fully self-reliant and independent in life. But liberty is not to be 
construed as licence. Freedom which is worthwhile and salutary is always” 
anchored in a sense of moral responsibility. p 

2. Since the attainment of her political independence India has 
been passing through a silent and bloodless revolution which has caused 
some losses, and brought gains. While there has been some increase in 
the material prosperity and wealth, there has been definitely a loss in moral 
fesponsibility. Employment of unfair means fos achievingôends has 
become the order of the day. And the whole country is enveloped in a 
crisis of character. 


3. Iűdia is primarily a country of villages. From the economic 
and educational points of view, these villages remain nearly as backward 
as before. But what has certainly happened there is the disintegration 
of the joint family-system and of the coherent community life. Loyalty 
tő the traditional values of life has weakened, causing serious moral and 
cultural losses. *Casteism and sectarian consciousness have increased, 
and the mixed and coherent community life in ruralyareas has gone to 
pieces. All this has resulted in conditions of unstability and uncertainty 
there. 

a4. Assong the many factors, busides the crisis of character and the 
disintegration of the coherent community life, the one which highlights 
the need for education in responsibility most is the new political right of 
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universal suffrage. Under the circumstances free and compulsory educa- 
tion must be extended to higher secondary level, if it is to be meaningful 
at all. The old colonial education of the erstwhile British rule was cer- 
tainly inadequate to meet the challenging responsibilities arising from the 
ffesent universal suffrage. Besides, as moral responsibility is the dis- 
tinctive quality of human behaviour, man’s education should be for res- 
ponsibility. $ 

5. Responsibility is both personal and social, and combining these 
two elements in proper proportion is conducive to the fulfilment of total 
responsibility. There are many causes for the increasing socfal 
consciousness of today, and when this is exploited, the social organi- 
zation makes excessive demands on the individual and interferes with his 
freedom. ‘Today a much greater emphasis is being laid on the social 
obligations of man which are compulsive and coercive in some countries 
and voluntary and pessuasive in others. Among the many causes for the 
present growth in social consciousness in people are the sense of gratitude 
on the part of the indiyidual for the benefits received from society and his 
inherent sense of infantile dependence. 

6. As opposed to his social tendencies man has strong indivi- 
dualistic tendencies too. He is not merely a resultant of exterral pressur- 
es, nor his will and freedom are mere illusions. Man is not just a crea- 
ture, but An extraordinary being, gifted with reason, creativity, origina“ 
lity and independence of spirit. But the popularization of social psy- 
chology and sociology are reducing the importance of the individual. 
These social sciences study the effect of society on individuals in a me- 
asutable way but not vice versa. ° If the effect of external pressure is 
accepted, the individual’s creativity and: originality should also be vou- . 
chsafed. The social sciences are a victim of their own methodological, 
pressure and are not able to see the real higher nature of man. Owing 
to reduction of man’ to lower categories nothing but gnimality and imi- 
tativeness are noticed in him. Bút a very diferent picture of man is 
obtained when he fs viewed in the light of higher categories like philoso- 
phy and religion. Your philosophy of educatios? will be conditioned by 
your views and beliefs about the nature of man. 


Fier ae 3 
æ 7, Responsibility does not only mean holding oneself responsible 
for whit one says and does.“ It also means ultimate loyalty to some sys- 
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tem of truths, values, ideals, or even to the Supreme Being. Moral 
responsibility is transcendent and exists in its own right like any other 
higher category. Society does not create but preserves it. It cannot be 
understood in the language of physical and biological sciences. But 
although responsibility is transcendent, its real significanceiis alized in 
human relationship. 


° 
8. The basis for interpersonal relationship can be either Socratic 
justice or Christian love. Between these two which is superior as a 


guide to conduct, it is unnecessary to settle here, In the interest of to- 
tality of life both should be regarded as mutually complementary. Love 


creates a sense of security in children and should permeate the atmos- 
phere in schools. 

9. It appears reasonable to regard responsibility as innate in face of 
the prevailing opposite belief about it. And yet, it develops gradually 
through learning in‘social situations with all the principles of learning 
operative in this process, The learning of responsible behaviour begins at 
the lowest level of pleasure and pain and ends at the highest level of ego- 
involvement through all the intermediary stages of imitation, condition- 
ing, law cf effect and of reinforcement, and insight. The several stages 
in the genétic development of character exemplify the stages of the growth 


ot moral responsibility which at the highest level of development implies 


the distinction between good and evil, and emergence of volitional be- 
haviour. It is necessary for teachers to understand this dynamics of 
responsible behayiour so that they may be able to,help their pupils in such 
a growth. > 

10. There is no real confict between experience and interpretation 


in education, although experience is primary and essential and is greatly 


stressed in modern education. But experience gains in clarity by inter- 
pretation. For the development of balanced personålity, both experience 
and interpretation are necessary. Verbalism has beeg a traditional weak- 
ness of Indian education. Responsibility can come only from real living 
in a responsible way and understanding its significance. Pupils should 
be helped by creating situations, ineplving responsibility in schools and 
providing them opportunities for active participation. Experiments by 
Kurt Lewin and his students have convincingly demonstrated that mem- 
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bership of democratic, and not autocratic and laissez-faire groups, with 
an opportunity for free and critical cooperation, is greatly conducive to 
the sense of responsibility. The moral from this is clear. Schools ‘in 


India should create membership of democratic groups for pupils. $ 
. 


1L pupils should be trained in clear, logical, and straight thinking 
so that they can remain immune from the misleading propaganda ‘of radio, 
newspapers, and adveatisements of all sorts. The media of mass com- 
munication are many, and, therefore, the need for the ability for critical 
thinking is axiomatic, But it will be an error to suppose that responisibi- 
lity is necessarily rooted in rationality which has many limitations. ‘There- 


fore, it is necessafy to inform reason by morality ard examine morality 
through reason. 


12, Reason has been the greatest ally of democracy, and it is also 
gt the root of responsibility. But morality has bee. another source of 
responsibility. The school atmosphere and the character of teachers has 
to be highly moral so that they may have desirable effect on the behaviour 
of pupils. 

13. For the development of personality it is necessary that an indi- 
vidual is a member of a group whose size is neither unduly large nor 
small. Intan optimum, group one should be able to know others and be* 
known by them. Social development and adjustment result from proper 
group association and membership. Mature personality embodies the 
norm of the group and et transcends it, for group conformity is only a 


means and not an end in itself. , 

14. Among the internal sources 6f irrational and irresponsible 
behaviour are the instinctual desires, emotions, complexes, and repressed“ 
conflicts and wishes at the deeper unconscious level of the human psyche% 
The knowing teacher should help pupils in vaderstanding and resolving 
these conflicts altheugh this aspect of education is difficult and complex, 
and is possible through psychoanalysis, leading tọ self-knowledge. 

15. Instead of making a negative approach to the removal of ir- 
tatienal behaviour through analysis and psychiatric counselfing etc., it is 
much Better to make a posttive approach by implanting right attitudes 
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and beliefs for moral responsibility. Social psychology can prove of 
immense help in this respect. Social attitudes of the right kind are form- 
edon the basis of need-reduction, and responsibility can come from atti- 
tudës which embody ego-involvement. A total view of life ithplies a 
philosophy of life, which, if based on the love of higher and eerrial values, 
is the fountain source of moral responsibility. Therefore, pupils should 
be helped to search for and have a philosophy of life.” 


16. Philosophical idealism which owes its origin to Plato pins its 
faith in eternal truths like love, justice, compassion, and sympathy etc., 
which are prior to man. Society does not create these values but re- 
interprets and readajsts them in order to make them more appropriate 
and useful in specific situations. Pragmatism is another system of pbi- 
losophical thought according to which no truth is eternal and pre-exis- 
tent. Tt believes that truth emerges out of the processes of living and is 
confined to specific situations temporarily, and is, therefore, relative 
tather than absolute. ji 


17- Epistemological idealism regards reality as monistic rather than 
dualistic os pluralistic. Some regard reality as totality which is composed 
ofparts. Thus the whole is prior to parts. Some regatd sensory per- 
‘ceptions and experiences as the only real things and deny any physical 
materials underlying them. But it is not easy to extinguish external 
reality of the physical universe which sciences grant. Ifall this is about 
the objectd of perception, what about the subject of perception ? There 
are Controversies about this. However, the self js not merely an accu- 
mulation of experience but an organizer too with such qualities as con- 

‘tinuity, ‘unity, and transcendence in it. 
9 


18. There are two principal ways of knowing the truth, the con- 
ceptual and the existential ° The fornter is useful, objective, and detached, 
and the latter emotional, subjective, and inward, and 8 acquired by yield- 
ing to the situation. These two modes of knowing should be treated as 
complementary. > Just as there are tyo kinds of truth, similarly there are 
three kinds of proof, which give rise to truth of logic, truth of factand 
lastly, truth of value. Again, there is no detarcating line between faith 
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and reason, for faith is based on rational conclusions from experiences, 
while sciences employ hypotheses, assumptions, and conclusions which 
are always in the nature of leaps in the dark. An elementary knowledge 
of these things constitutes some basis in the mind of an individual with “ 
which fò examine problems rationally and to behave responsibly. 
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